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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



I. The Book. —It is known to us as the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, hut this title can hardly have been given to it by the 
author. Some of the ancient fathers designated it by other 
names, such as the Gospel of the Holy Spirit, the Gospel of the 
Risen Lord, etc. The present title would lead one to expect a 
detailed account of the work of the Apostles. But, except in 
the case of Peter and Paul, there is not even an approach to 
this. John appears in the history only three times, and then 
rather as the companion of Peter, than as doing anything him- 
self; and concerning James, his brother, we have no notice 
except of his execution by Herod. The book was written by 
liuke, probably at Rome, though some say Achaia, about A. D. 
60. It could' not have been written before Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Rome (A. D. 61-63), because the histoid embraces that 
event; nor after his release, because it contains no record of his 
liberation. The history natui-ally falls into two general divi- 
sions: the first (chap, i.-xii.) records the planting and exten- 
sion of Christianity among the Jews. Jerusalem is the centre, 
and Peter the prominent figure. The second (chap, xiii.- 
xxviii.)has for its subject the planting and growth of Chris- 
tianity among the Gentiles, with first Antioch and then Rome 
as the centre, and Paul the most prominent actor. "The 
commencing and terminal points of Luke's picture of the apos- 
tolic founding of Christianity are Jerusalem and Rome, the 
spiritual capital and the secular capital of the world. How 
Jerusalem was left and Judaism was rejected; how Christianity 
spread from Jewish limits toward world-wide dimensions; how 
in its regular progressive expansion the Roman capital was 
apostolicaily possessed and quietly held by Paul, and thus the 
heathen world mastered in its representative capital, Luke tells 
in a narrative inflexibly progressive and symmetrical. The mo- 
ment we catch this fair view we see that every paragraph of 
the book is in its right place. We see that the book has a 
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single author. Its twenty-eight chapters cover a period, from 
the ascension to the close of Paul's two years' imprisonment at 
Rome, of ahout thirty years. As Luke, though giving internal 
measurements of time, does not mark his narrative with the 
dates of public chronology, only an approximation can be made 
to the real time-periods of the book. By the connection of his 
narrative with known history we are able to fix with an ap- 
proach to accuracy four leading points: 1. The death of Herod 
Agrippa, Acts 12: 23; 2. The famine under Claudius, 11; 28; 
3. The expulsion of the Jews from Home, 18. 2; 4. The entiy 
of Festus upon his ofl&ce. These furnish as respective dates the 
years 44, 45, 52, and 60. For the intervening events in the 
Acts we can only estimate the probable times." — Whedon, 
The apparent chronology is given with the lessons of the 
quarter. 

I. The Author. — Our information respecting Luke is ex- 
ceedingly limited. He does not once mention himself by name 
in the Gospel, or in the Acts of the Apostles, though undoubt- 
edly he was the author of those books. Only three times is his 
name mentioned in Scripture. He is described as a physician 
(Col. iv. : 14), and he is referred in 2 Tim. iv. : 11, and Philemon 
24. From these allusions, as well as from his use of the first 
person plural in some places, we learn that he was the com- 
panion of Paul, and from the context of the first passage we 
also learn that he was "not of the circumcision." Indeed, 
tradition has always declared that he was a Gentile, and a 
** proselyte of the gate." He is said by Eusebius to have been 
born in Antioch, in Syria, perhaps from identifying him with 
Lucius (Acts xiii. : 1). Tradition asserts that he was one of the 
Seventy sent out by our Lord ; but this notion probably had its 
origin in the fact that his gospel alone contains an account of 
their mission. It is refuted by his preface, where he dis- 
tinguishes between himself and eye-witnesses. When Paul, 
just before his martyrdom, writes from his Roman prison to 
Timothy, " only Luke is with me " is his touching testimony to 
our faithful evangelist. After the death of Paul we lose all 
sight of Luke. The most authentic tradition, which is, how- 
ever, of no decisive value, declares that he preached the Gospel 
mostly in Gaul, and attained the crown of martyrdom. 
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FIRST QUARTER. 

Jan. 6, 1884.1 Lesson I. [Acts 15: 1-11. 

THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — ** But we believe that we shall be 
saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, in like manner 
as they." — Verse 11. 

TiMB. — A.D. 60k Pla.ce. — Jerusalem. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(1) And certain men came the brethren, saying , Except 
down from Judae'a and taught ye be circumcised after the 

1. As the division of the chapters is conveutional and arbitrary, this 
verse is to be read in the closest connection with the one before it 
(14 : 28). And (while Paul and Barnabas were thus employed at Antioch) 
certain men, etc. The suppression of the names may be contemptuous, 
or at least intended to suggest that they were personally men of no note 
or authority, although they may have been lawfully commissioned teach- 
ers. — Alexander* Can&e down Crom Judaea. — They were evidently 
members of the Christian church in Jerusalem. See v. 5. In Galatians 
Paul characterizes them as ''false brethren unawares brought in." They 
believed that Jesus was the Messiah, but regarded Christianity only as a 
reformation of Ju<laism. — Abbott. They " came " to Antioch, and to the 
regions adjacent, which had been visited by the apostles, v. 23. — 
Barnes. Taught— According to the Greek imperfect, were contimtotMly 
teaching. — Whedon. The brethren — Gentile converts at Antioch, who 
understood the f reeness of the Christian dispensation all the better after 
the successful results of the mission of Paul and Barnabas. — Cook. Ex- 
cept ye be circumcised.— Circumcision was first ordained by God in his 
covenant with Abraham (Gen. 17 : 10-14). It was performed on all males 
on the eighth day after birth (Lev. 12 : 3), and accompanied the naming 
of the child (Luke 1 : 59 ; 2 : 21). Abbott, After the custom of Mosea. — 
That is, according to the custom that was legally sanctioned by Moses. — 
Lechler. Ye cannot be saved. — These Jewish teachers proclaimed the 
doctrine in a positive antl formal manner, that Gentile Christians could 
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custom of Mo'ses, ye cannot be that Paul and Bar'nabas, and 

saved. (2) And when Paul and certain other of them, should 

Bar'nabas had no small dis- go up to Jeru'salem unto the 

sension and questioning with apostles and elders about this 

them, the brethren appointed question. (3) They therefore, 

not be saved unless they submitted to the rules and ordinances of the 
Mosaic Law, of which circumcision was the initial ceremony. They thus 
denied the sufficiency of faith in Christ for pardon and reconciliation. 
They held that a man most tlrst become a Jew before he could become a 
Christian. It is not to be wondered at that many of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, who had been brought up in the narrow and bigoted school of 
Pharisaism, should have held such views. But it only shows how far 
they were from understanding the real temper and spirit of Christianity. 
Paul who had likewise been a fanatic Hebrew, and had belonged to the 
strictest sect of the Pharisees, breathed the freer atmosphere of the gOB> 
pel, and had not listened in vain to Stephen's address, that the Old Testa- 
ment economy was only temporary and preparative. The Church at 
Antioch sympathized with PauL — Schaff. 

2. And vrhen Paul and Barnabas. — These Apostles would at once 
repeat their testimony of what'* God had done with them" among the 
Gentiles, and thus become the opponents of the " men from Judsefk." — 
Lumby. No small dissension and questioningr -with them. — The 
former word elsewhere rendered insurrection^ sediiimiy and uproar^ 
(Mark 15 : 7 ; Luke 23 : 19, 25 ; Acts 19 : 40) Implies a vigorous and de- 
termined resistance to the Judaizers by Paul and Barnabas ; the latter 
word implies debate ; the doctrine and authority of the Judaizers were 
probably both questioned. In fact they had no authority to speak for 
the church at Jerusalem (v. 2A). — Abbott. The brethren appointed. 
— Tliis seems to imply that the Divine intimation which Saint Paul had, 
Gal. 2 : 2, was not made to him exclusively. — Cook. Certain other of 
them. — Among these was Titus, Gal. 2 ; 1. Whether he went as a dele- 
gate or simply as Paul's companion, we do not know. -— Hchaff. About 
this question. — There is nothing to indicate an appeal to the church at 
Jerusalem as having authority to settle the question. The language of 
Gal. 2 :5 implies the reverse. . . . The false teachers came from Judsea 
claiming to speak for the church there ; the brethren of Antioch sent to 
Jerusalem to learn the truth of their representations. — Abbott, 

8. Being brought on their way. — A mark of respect and confidence. 
The sympathy of the church in Antioch was with them, not with the 
Judaizers 20 : 38 ; 21 : 5. — Phoenicia and Samaria. — They travelled 
along the coast, as far southward as Ptolemais, 21 : 7, and then crossed 
the plain of Esdraelon into Samaria, taking their course among converts 
not nurtured in Jewish prejudices. — Cook. They caused great Joy. — 
The tense implies continued action, Wlierever they went the tidings of 
the conversion of the Gentiles were received by the disciples at large with 
a gladness which presented the strongest possible contrast to the narrow- 
ness and bitterness of the Pharisee section of the church of Jerusalem.— 
Plumptre. All the brethren. — The fruits of the dispersion caused by 
tlie persecutions, 8:4; 11 : 19. — Cook. 
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Acts 15 : 1-11. 



being brought on their way by 
the church, x>s^s^<l through 
both Phoenicia and Sama'ria, 
declaring the conversion of the 
Gen'tiles: and they caused 
great joy unto all the breth- 
ren. (4) And when they were 
come to Jeru'salem, they were 
received of the church and the 
apostles and the elders, and 
they rehearsed all things that 



God had done with them. (5) 
But there rose up certain of 
the sect of the Pharl'sees who 
believed, saying, It is needful 
to circumcise them, and to 
charge them to keep the law 
of Mo'ses. 

(6) And the apostles and the 
elders were gathered together 
to consider of this matter. 
(7) And when there had been 



4. They were received of the oharoh. — That is, cordially received. 
Apparently inrior to any public meeting, Paul privately communicated 
with the leaders in the church (Qal. 2:2). — Abbott. They rehearsed 
all thiB^s* etc. —Paul and Barnabas, and those with them. That is, 
they stated the case ; the remarkable conversion of the Gentiles, the evi- 
dence of their piety, and the origin of the present dispute. ^Barnes. 

5. The sect of the Pharisees. — The Pharisees were the upholders of 
strict orthodox Judaism, including the ^traditions of the elders. Tlie 
name probably means, aepa/ratuiU^ but implies, not a separation from the 
rest of the people, although this occurred to some extent, but their desire 
to separate the Jews from other nations. They represented one great 
form of religious error, that of outward legalism and traditionalism, 
hence of superstition, of self-righteousness, of hypocrisy, of lifeless 
orthodoxy, —a pernicious tendency tliat has continued. — <SoA«#. Who 
believed. — ' Of the believing Pharisees ' ; just the quarter from which 
such zealots might be expected to arise. — Brown. This is the first dis- 
tinct mention of the conversion of any of the Pharisaic party. . . . The 
position which they occupied was that of accepting Jesus as a teacher 
sent from Qod, proved by the Resurrection to be the Christ, and as such 
the Head of a kingdom which was to present to mankind a restored and 
glorified Judaism, the Law kept in its completeness, the Temple ritual 
still maintained, Gentiles admitted only on their confessing their in- 
feriority and accepting the sign of incorporation with the Buperior race, 
Gircumeision, however, did not stand alone. It carried wiUi it every jot 
and tittle of the Law, the Sabbaths and the feasts, the distinction between 
clean and unclean meats. — Plwnptre. If the Pharisaic party ha<l 
triumphed, the Christian church would have been buried in the grave of 
Judaism. — Abbott, 

6. The apostles a«d the elders were gathered. — Luke speaks 
only of the apostles and elders ; but it distinctly appears from verse 12 
and 22 ff. that the congregation was also present, not merely for the pur- 
pose of listening, but also of co-operating in deciding the question. — 
Lechler. To oonsider. — There was no plenary inspiration to make 
them come immediately to a final decision. — This matter. — There were 
two great questions : First, Most the Gentiles be circumcised ? Answered 
in the negative, v. 19. Second, Were they bound to observe the Cere- 
monial Law ? They were not to give oifenoe, and to avoid sins of the 
flesh, vs. 20, 28, 29. — Ck)ok. 

7. Much qaestioniuif. — For the Pharisaic element would find its 
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much questioning, Pe'ter rose 
up, and said unto them, 

Brethren, ye know how that 
^ a eood while ago God made 
choice among you, tliat by 
my moutli the Gen'tiles should 
hear the word of the gospel, 
and believe. (8) And God, 
which knoweth the heart, bare 



them witness, giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as he did 
unto us; (9) and he made no 
distinction between us and 
them, cleansing their hearts 
by faith. (10) Now therefore 
why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples, which 



Or. /row early days. 



warmest supporters at Jerusalem. And it is to that party that the dis- 
puting must be ascribed, for it is plain, from the summing up of Saint 
James at the close of the discussion, that the other apostles were of the 
same mind with Paul and Barnabas, and as is said in the Epistle to the 
Galatians (2 : 9), '* they gave unto them the right hands of fellowship." — 
Lumhy. How that a good "wlille ago. —The conversion of Cornelius 
was not far from fourteen years previous to this time, assuming that 
Paul's expression in Qal. 2:1, " fourteen years after,*' dates from his 
conversion. Peter refers to the lapse of time to show that the question 
has long since been settled hy the revealed will of Qod, see chaps. 10, 11. 
Abhon. 

8. God, which knoweth the heart. ^ It was very suggestive to speak 
of God as knowing the hearts of those Gtontile converts perfectly. This 
allusion quietly assumed that a right heart was altogether the vital 
thing ; that if the heart were right all the rest was of the least possible 
consequence. — Notice, moreover, the witnessing testimony which God 
could and did give of his acceptance of their hearts, by means of these 
visibly manifest gifts of his spirit. Peter said God gave to them the 
same Holy Ghost as to us ; and it meant the same thing for them as for 
ourselves. — Cowles. 

9. Made no distinction between ns and them.— He no longer 
made any distinction between the Pagans who were converted and be- 
lieved in Jesus, and the believing Israelite, after he had once purified 
their hearts by faith. The words here plainly allude to the conversion of 
Cornelius. (Acts 10 : 16) " What God hath cleansed, make not thou com- 
mon."— 5c*a^. Cleansing their hearts by faith. —Even the Old 
Testament recognized the truth that circumcision, unaccompanied by 
purification of heart, was valueless (Jer. 9 :26). Comp. Col. 2 : 11. This 
circumcision of the heart had been granted to the Gentiles, who thus 
were received into the covenant of God. The faith by which their hearts 
were purified is, as explained by Peter himself, in 1 Pet. 1 : 22, that faith 
which obeys the truth through the spirit unto unfeigned love. The essen- 
tial truth underlying Peter's argument, and equally applicable to modern 
times, is that he whose heart has been purified by the Spirit of God, and 
who gives evidence thereof by the fruits of the Spirit, as portrayed in 
Gal. 5 : 22, 23, is a child of God, however he may fall short of the ecclesi- 
astical requirements of the church. ^Abbott, 

10. Why tempt ye God? — Men are said to " tempt God " when they 
abuse his mercy and liis compassion — <>.</., when they bring a needless 
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neither our fathers nor we saved through the grace of 
were able to bear? (11) But the Lord Jesus, in like man- 
we believe that we shall be ner as they. 

strain upon his grace by subjecting his children to gratuitous trial and 
temptation. The idea is not precisely that of tempting God to sin, but 
rather of grieving his sympatlilzing heart by imposing cruel Inconsiderate 
burdens upon his feeble children. — Cowles. A yoke , . . which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we were able to bear. — This yoke Is not the 
external observance of the ceremonial law, for that the Jews did bear, 
but the burden to the conscience of one who accounts obedience to such 
law essential to salvation. It cannot be borue because it is not the 
object of the law to give salvation, but to afford a knowledge of sin. See 
Rom. 3 : 19, 20 ; 7 : 9-24. In the latter passage Paul illustrates the bur- 
densomeness of this yoke. Contrast Christ's yoke (Matt. 11 : 29, 30). — 
Abbott. 

11. We believe that we shall be saved througrh the §rraoe of the 
Lord Jesus. — This comes, in what we may well regard as a summary of 
Saint Peter's speech, as the closing argument. The Pharisee might re- 
gard the law as binding, but even he, if he believed in Christ, was com- 
pelled to confess that his hope of salvation was found in the work of 
Christ as the Saviour ; and if so, then, as r^ards that hope, Jew and Gen- 
tile were on the same level, and the judgment that men could not be 
saved without the Law was but the inconsistency of an intolerant dog- 
matism, insisting on imposing that which was acknowledged to be profit- 
less. — Plumptre. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — Our lessons of last year taken from the 
Book of Acts, closed with the end of the firat missionary tour of 
Paul and Barnabas. Having visited Cyprus, and certain cities 
of Asia Minor, they returned ** to Antioch, from whence they had 
been committed to the grace of God for the work which they had 
fulfilled. And when they were come and had gathered the churcl i 
together, they rehearsed all things that God ^d done with them, 
and how that he had opened a door of faith unto the Gentiles. 
And they tarried no little time with the disciples" (14: 26-28). 
The latter words probably cover an interval of more than a year, 
during which we may be sure Paul and Barnabas were not idle. 
On the contrary it is reasonable to suppose that they were con- 
stant in their ministry of the word, and that their preaching drew 
together a large number of Gentile converts. This admission of 
Gentiles into the Christian body, which we may suppose char- 
acterized the labors of Paul and Barnabas during this year, and 
which we are certain was becoming every year a more and more 
marked feature of the new faith, gave rise to a serious dissen- 
sion ; out of which grew the wise and Christian resolution to 
have the whole question of the conditions of salvation under the 
Gospel of Christ calmly discussed and decisively settled. 



Lesson I. 12 First Quarter. 

Liesson Topics. — I. The Dissension. II. The Settle- 
ment. 

I. The DissEXBiox (vs. 1, 2). Down to the time of Peter's 
vision at Joppa and the conversion of Cornelius which followed, 
even the apostles seem to have thought of Christ only as the 
Messiah of Israel. That Gentiles who, as proselytes, had 
adopted Judaism and had been circumcised were to be admitted 
to the privileges of the (xospel they were led to believe from the 
teaching of our Lord. But it had never occurred to them that 
his teaching pointed to the admission of tmcircumcised Gen- 
tiles. If this were true of the apostles, we cannot be surprised 
to find a like naiTow view prevailing among the people. That 
such was the case, we have abundant evidence from the way in 
which the news of what Peter had done in the house of Cornelius 
was received by the disciples at Jerusalem, and the elaborate 
defence he was obliged to make. These converted Hebrews be- 
lieved that the unity of the Church of Christ was to be around 
an earthly centre, and that centre Jerusalem. All their lives 
they had looked upon Mount Zion as the Messiah's destined 
throne, to which the i-edeemed of every land were to come with 
songs, the joy of the whole earth. It is not to be wondered at 
that they cherished the conviction, that this was to be the 
centre of Christ's Church, and that the Gentiles were to be saved 
by incorporation with God's Israel. 

Those who entertained such views would naturally be troubled 
by the course of events at Antioch. The church in that city 
was established, not by apostles, but by laymen, who had been 
driven forth by "the tribulation that arose about Stephen," 
and who came to Antioch and preached the Gospel, but at first 
only to the Jews. At length certain Hellenists among them, 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene, when they saw the condition of 
things, in the luxurious, dissolute and idolatrous city, became 
impatient of this restraint, and boldly " spake unto the Greeks, 
also." Not the Grecian Jews or Hellenists, but the uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles are here referred to. The news of this 
reached the church at Jerusalem shortly after the return of Peter 
from Csesarea, and his explanation of what he had done in con- 
nection with the conversion of Cornelius. If it had come before 
it might, and probably would have caused grievous dissension 
and difficulty. Coming as it did, it only served to confirm the 
conclusion at which they arrived on hearing Peter's account: 
" Then to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto 
life." The return of Paul and Barnabas from their missionary 
tour, and their report that God " had opened a door of faith 
unto the Gentiles," intelligence of which had doubtless reached 
Jerusalem, caused anxiety among the Hebrew Christians, drawn 
largely as they were from the ranks of the Pharisees. They 
did not at all doubt the genuineness of the work done. Not 
human power or wisdom, but the finger of God himself had 
broken down forever the barrier between Jew and Gentile. The 
(Jospel of Christ had won glorious victories in Antioch, Cyprus, 
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and Asia Minor. A door of faith had indeed been opened to 
the Gentiles, that they could not deny, perhaps had no disposi- 
tion to deny. But had the work gone tar enough ? Had Paul 
been careful to teach his converts, that being admitted to the 
Christian Church they must be incorporated with God's Israel 
by submitting to the right of circumcision ? Had these con- 
verts conformed to the law of God's ancient people, or were 
they ready to do so ? Had not Christ himself said, he came 
not to destroy but to fulfil the law? 

With these questions in mind '^ certain men came down from 
Judea" and investigated. Their discoveries could not have 
been satisfactory. They began to teach ** the brethren, saying, 
except ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved." They could not go far in such a course without 
meeting Paul. His answer to them, and his indignation at their 
teaching are more clearly brought to view in his allusion to the 
subject in the Epistle to the Galatians (2: 1-10). He declared 
in substance that what they taught was not the Gospel as he 
understood it, and had preached it. He did not consider him- 
self an apostle of the church of Jerusalem; his appointment and 
authority he had from Christ himself. Nor were the congrega- 
tions at Antioch and in Asia Minor to be in subjection to the 
Jerusalem Church; such an afiiliation and subordination were 
not in the least necessary to the unity of the chm*ch of Christ; 
her centre was not on earth but in heaven, whither Christ had 
gone, and while she held fast by her Divine Head, she was 
essentially one, and needed no other unity. Such was Paul's 
doctrine; and the Christians of Antioch were with him. It was 
squarely opposed to the views of the Hebrew Christians. Both 
parties stood their ground, and there was ^^ no small dissension 
and questioning." 

This first dissension in the Christian church has the leading 
features of by far the greater part of the religious controversies 
of the ages. It was a conflict between the ritualistic and the 
spiritual. The men who came from Judea were the advocates 
of extei'nal rites as essential to salvation. Circumcision being 
the great rite of the Jewish religion, may stand for the whole 
ceremonial law. How they would insist that this law of Moses 
was the law of God, and therefore immutable; that the religion 
of Christ was to develop and not abrogate the Levitical economy. 
Paul, on the other hand, stood for the pure spirituality of the 
gospel, and insisted that '^circumcision or uncircumcision 
availeth nothing, but a new creature in Christ Jesus." It was 
a conflict between the traditional and the progressive. For two 
thousand years the Jewish nation had been the repository of 
spiritual life, the Gentile who sought light must obtain it by 
becoming a Jew by adoption. These Judaizing teachers insisted 
that what had been must continue. They could not give up the 
past. Christianity for them was nothing more than a develop- 
ment of Judaism; it must not clash with the old customs, much 
less supersede them; nay, it must recognise, honor, and sup- 
port the old. But Paul's Christianity was pre-eminently pro- 
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gressive and free; it refused to be anchored to the past; it made 
the old a mere starting-point for the new. Its new life broke 
through the rites and ceremonies of the past. Its very essence 
was progress and liberty. Men have arisen in every age who 
would bind believers to some rite or dogma which has nothing 
to recommend it but its age, but there have always been those 
who, like Paul, have stood for the spirituality, ttie ever-unfold- 
ing life, and the freedom of the gospel, — who refuse to yield to 
any master but Christ, and to accept of anything as essential to 
salvation but obedient faith in him. Hence there has been, and 
probably will continue to be, **no small dissension and ques- 
tioning." But there i^no occasion for panic. God's truth is 
abundantly able to take care of itself. Out of every conflict the 
church has come with renewed strength for her great work in 
the world. 

II. The Settlement (vs. 2-11). The question which dis- 
turbed the church at Antioch was by no means an unimportant 
one. It was neither less nor other than this. What must men 
do to be saved ? Is the gospel of the grace of God all that a man 
need believe ? Was the work of Christ alone all-sufficient ? We 
can conceive of no more solemn or more engrossing in quiry. The 
** men from Judea " answered these questions in the negative, 
"and taught the brethren, saying, except ye be circumcised 
after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved.'' Paul, on the 
other hand, took the affinnative, and emphatically declared 
that faith in Christ alone was the condition of salvation. 
Neither party would yield. What was to be done ? In this 
perplexity a "revelation" (Gal. 2: 2), vouchsafed either to 
Paul or to the prophets of the congregation, determined them 
to lay the matter before the apostles and elders at Jenisalem. 
Accordingly, representatives of the church at Antioch were 
chosen, and at the head of them Paul and Barnabas, whose 
labors among the Gentiles had been so abundantly blessed, to 
go up to Jerusalem, and there bring the matter to a final issue. 
The representatives, together with Titus, a companion of Paul, 
who was an uncircumcised Gentile convert (Gal. 2: 1, 3), were 
"brought on their way by the church," so commending them 
after their manner to the grace of God. 

They travelled by the coast road through Phoenicia and Sa- 
maria. On their way Paul and Barnabas embraced eveiy oppor- 
tunity to relate their recent experience of missionary work among 
the Gentiles, and to publish the glad tidings of the extension 
of Christianity in Asia Minor. Thus they prepared the way in 
many Jewish congregations for the reception of that which they 
felt to.be vital truth, and greatly encouraged and rejoiced the 
hearts of those who heard them. This announcement of "the 
conversion of the Gentiles" would excite them to more vigorous 
exertions in the cause of Christ; would strengthen the faith of 
the weak and wavering; and would confirm and illustrate all 
the prophesies and promises of their scriptures respecting the 
future glories of the Messiah's kingdom, " They caused great 
joy unto all the brethren." 
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Arrived in Jerusalem, Paul and Barnabas had a private inter- 
view with James, Peter, and John, who admitted that Paul 
had the right of it in the controversy which had brought him 
to Jerusalem. A friendly partition of labor was agreed upon, by 
which James, Peter, and John were to address themselves 
especially to the Israelites, and Paul and Barnabas to the Gen- 
tiles, — with one reservation to which Paul cordially assented, 
— that the Gentiles should still be exhorted to minister to the 
wants of the Jenisalem church (Gal. 2: 1-10). This interview 
secured the perfect harmony and unanimity of all the apostles 
^ in the public conference. 

The whole church at Jerusalem assembled to receive the 
deputation from Antioch, and listened with attention while 
** they rehearsed all things that God had done with them." 
The representatives of the Pharisaic party were there to meet 
them, and to protest that the gospel could not be severed from 
the law, — that those who would be saved by Christ must also 
be circumcised, and subjected to every precept of the Levitical 
Dispensation; this raised the whole question. This was before 
the whole church. It was a popular assembly. Lightf oot says, 
*' It was not a convention premeditated and solemnly assembled, 
but only occasionally emergent." The apostles and elders con- 
vened a more formal coimcil " to consider of this matter " (v. 6). 
Only the apostles and elders are mentioned here, as also in the 
heading of the decree (v. 23), but that there was a large repre- 
sentation of the church include in this council is clear from the 
twelfth verse, where "the multitude" is spoken of, and the 
twenty-second verse, where "the whole church " is mentioned 
as taking part in the business in hand. We have no details of 
the " much questioning," which preceded the formal speeches. 
We are not informed concerning either the speakers or their 
arguments. It was probably very general and desultory, pre- 
liminary to the final discussion. There were four men who 
spoke on this occasion, who could not fail to command the 
attention of their audience; they were Peter, Paul, Barnabas, 
and James. 

Our lesson only includes the speech of Peter. It was on the 
side of progress and liberty, and it was to the point. He shows 
that the ritualism of the Levitical economy is no longer neces- 
sary. This he does by an allusion to the convei'sion of Cornelius. 
The fact was well known to them. He claims that his ministry 
to the Gentiles at that time was by the appointment of God; 
who " made choice " of him for that service; that it was sanc- 
tioned by God, who "gave them the Holy Ghost;" and that 
the gospel produced the same blessed results in the Gentiles as 
in the Jews, "cleansing their hearts by faith." Upon this 
argument he based a plea for spirituality and the liberty of the 
children of God (v. 10). And he closes with a declaration of 
his faith: " But we believe that we shall be saved through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus, in like manner as they." This speech 
produced a profound impression. "And all the multitude kept 
silence." 
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When Peter sat down, Barnabas arose, and he in turn was 
followed by Paul. Their speeches are not reported, but we are 
told that they ** rehearsed what signs and wonders God had 
wrought among the Gren tiles by them." James followed them 
and closed the discussion. He accepted the position of Peter 
and supported it by a quotation from the prophets. Then he 
gives his judgment on the whole question, and it Is accepted by 
the church. A decree was accordingly prepared which em- 
bodied the result, and solemnly released all believers from all 
ceremonial restrictions whatsoever. ''Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," was the conclusion of 
that first council. 
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HEARING AND DOING. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — "But be ye doers of the word and 
not hearers only." — Verse 22. 

Time. — A.D. 46-W. Place. — Jerusalem. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(16) Be not deceived, my good ^gift and every perfect 
beloved brethren. (17) Every boon is from above, coming 

* Or, giving. 

16. Be not deceived, etc — This is a link between Terses 15 and 17 ; 
" Do not be deluded into thinking either that God is the author of evil to 
you (13-15), or tliat you oan expect good from any other giver than him 
(17). But "be not deceived/' "do not err," etc., usually refer to some- 
thing following ; see 1 Gor. 6:9; 15 : 33 ; Oal. 6 : 7 ; 1 JohnS : 7 ; and in- 
troduoe a warning or precept arising out of what goes before ; and 
indicate some danger which is really serious, though thought trifling. 
Here tibe severity of the phrase is tempered by the usual my beloved 
brethren. -^ Dean Scott, 

17. Every ffood grift and every perfeet boon la ftom above. — This 
beautiful sentence, more musical still in the Greek, is thought to be the 
fragment of some Christian hymn. — Fwiehard. The two nouns are 
different in the Greek, the first expressing the abstract ctct of giving, the 
second the g{ft (boon) as actually bestowed. The perfection of the one 
flows from the goodness of the other. — la from above. —The perfect 
gift comes iihen, as the new birth of the soul comes, from Heaven, not 
from earth (comp. John 3 : 3, as in the margin) as does the true wisdom 
(chap. 3 : 15, 17). — Ptumptre. Coming down from the Father of 
llg;hts. — Physically, he is FcUh^r of the material luminaries which beam 
upon us from above ; spiritually he is Fattier of all the heavenly and 
blessed lights which make the world of our soul luminous, and guide us 
to the land of lights. Of these spiritual lights the heavenly luminaries 
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down from the Father of forth by the word of truth, 

lights, with whom can be no that we should be a kind of 

variation, neither shadow that first-fruits of his creatures, 

is cast by turning. (18) Of (19) 2 Ye know tMs, my be- 

his own will he brought us loved brethren. But let every 

8 Or, know ye. 

are a symbol. No variation. — So that he truly gives us good alone. 
Neither ghadow that is cast by turnlngr* — He has no change, no, not 
even the shcidow of a change. The revolving shadow on the dial-face re- 
veals to us the truth that the firmamental lights are ever revolving ; but 
of God there is no shadow of turning. — Whedon. 

18. Of his own will. —Of his good pleasure (proving it is God's essen- 
tial nature to do good, not evil), not induced by any external cause. — 
Fmissef. He brought us forth. — So tenderly is this declared, that a 
maternal phrase is used — God brought us forth in the new-birth ; and 
though " a woman " may forget " the son of her womb '* (Is. 49 : 15), yet 
will He *' never leave, nor forsake " (Heb. 13 : 5). — Punchard, This 
comes from his oton good will — is the fruit of his pure and perfect love. 
No manifestation of God's great love can surpass this. It stands among 
the best of his great gifts to depraved, lost men. It may be noticed that 
the underlying assumption here is the same as in vs. 2-6, viz., that God 
seeks for us the highest and richest blessings possible, and that the 
very highest possible is & perfect character — & somI moulded into his own 
perfect moral image. For this end he gives us the discipline of trial ; for 
this in the outset he gives us the new-birth through his Spirit working in 
and by his word of truth. It should be carefully noted that this refer- 
ence to regeneration conceives of it as wrought instrumentally by God's 
revealed truth, brought to bear with its legitimate power upon intelligent 
mind. So 1 Pet. 1 : 23 — " Being born again by the word of God.'* — 
First-fruits are thought of as that which was specially consecrated to 
God. (See Deut. 18 : 4 and 26 : 10 ; Prov. 3:9; Jer. 2 : 3, etc., etc.). There- 
fore the phrase well represents the soul, new-born in regeneration ; for 
no element, no characteristic in this renewed soul, is so distinctive as real 
consecration to God. — Cowles. 

19. L.et every man be swift to hear, etc. — It is interesting to trace 
the course of thought running through this passage and to note carefully 
how reasonable it is that we should be thoughtful hearers of God's woi-d 
of truth inasmuch as regeneration comes to men through that word. 
Since God begets man in the new-birth " with the word of truth," let us 
indeed be " swift to hear " ; eager, hungry to drink it in and draw out of 
it Its utmost life-renewing power. — Coto/cs. The "slow to wrath'* 
follows on " slow to speak " as pointing to the crucial test of character. 
If it were hard at all times to be " slow to speak," it was harder than 
ever when men were roused to anger. — Plumptre. To be *• swift to 
hear " is humble, teachable ; it opens the heart to all the good influences 
of truth ; but to be " swift to speak " and swift to get heated in discus- 
sion, comes most often of pride — of thinking more highly of one's self 
than is well. Such wrath of man by no means works out naturally the 
righteousness which is of God and which pleases him. — Cowles, 
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man be swift to bear, slow to 
spe&k, slow to wrath; (20) for 
the wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God. ( 21 ) 
Wherefore putting away all 
filthlness and overflowing of 
8 wickedness, receive with 
meekness the ^ implanted 
word, which is able to save 
» Or, malice. * Or, inborn. 



your souls. (22) But be ye 
doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deluding your 
own selves. (23) For if any 
one is a hearer of the word, 
and not a doer, he is like unto 
a man beholding ^ his natural 
face in a mirror: (24) for he 
beholdeth himself, and goeth 
■ Gr. the face of his birth. 



20. By the rigrht^ougness of God. — The phrase is common to St. 
James and St. Paul (Rom. 10 : 3 ; 2 CJor. 5 : 21 ; Phil. 3 : 9) — is meant the 
righteousness which God requires and which he also gives. The besetting 
sin of the Jews was to identify their own anger against what seemed siu 
and heresy with the will of God, to think that they did God service by 
deeds of violence (John 16 : 2), that they were thus working out His 
righteousness. — • Plumptre. 

21. Fnttingr away, (see for the literal sense Acts 7 : 58 ; for the figura- 
tive, £ph. 4:22-25). — />ean Scott. All fllthinesB.— The cognate ad- 
jective is found in its literal sense in chap. 2 : 2, and figuratively in Rev. 
22 : 11. A kindred noun appears in a like combination in " the putting 
away of the Jllth of the flesh " of 1 Pet. 3 : 21 and in the LXX. of Prov. 
30:12. The word points not specifically to what we call "sin of im- 
purity," but to every form of sin ; including the " wrath " of the pre- 
ceding verse, as defiling the soul. — Plumptre. Over flowing: of wicked- 
ness. — " Superfluity of naughtiness " (A. V.) is rather ambiguous : — 
overfiowitig of wickedness^ or malice better describes the evil which, 
having fllled the heart, overflows in the outer conduct ; " out of the 
abundatice of the heart the mouth speaketh," Matt. 12 : 34 ; Luke 6 : 45. — 
Dean Scott. Receive with meekness the implanted word. — The 
order of the words In the original is more emphatic, but in meekness (as 
contrasted with wrath and malice) receive ye. The " implanted word " is 
that which was before referred to as the instrument by which the new 
and better life was engendered. — P/wnip^rc. Able to save. — Instru- 
mentally, as a means, and conditionally, by being received. — Whedoti. 
Your souls. —Here the living and abiding principle of man's person- 
ality, of which Christ speaks in Matt. 10 : 28, etc., etc. ; 16 : 26, etc. — 
Dean Scott. 

22. Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only. — Qualifica- 
tion of " be swift to hear. Not merely *do,' but * be doers * systematically 
and continually, as your regular business. St. James again refers to the 
sermon on the mount (Matt. 7 : 21-29) . — Deoeivingr your own selves — 
by the logical fallacy that the mere hearing is all that is needed. — 
Fausset. 

23. 24. He is like unto a man beholdingr his natural face in a 
mirror. — To illustrate his case James compares it to a man's seeing the 
face he was born with in a mirror ; he just catches a look, passes on, and 
forthwith forgets what he saw. He receives no abiding impression, and 
gains not the least practical result from his seeing. The better and true 
way is then described. — Cotoles. 
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away, and straightway for- 
getteth what manner of man 
he was. (25) But he that 
looketh into the ^rfect law, 
the laio of liberty, and so con- 
tinue th, being not a hearer 
that forgetteth, but a doer that 
worketli, this man shall be 
blessed in his doing. (26) If 
any man ^ thinketh himself to 



be religious, while he bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his heart, this man's religion 
is vain. (27) Pure religion 
and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world. 



® Or, seemeth to be. 



25. He that looketh into. — Ueiiding over it, the word sigiiifles — fix- 
ing his eye intently, earnestly, upon tlie truth seen there that he may 
take in its full sense and power. — Cowles. The perfect law, — the 
Gospel-rule of life, perfect and perfecting (shown in the sermon on the 
mount, Matt. 5 : 48) : making us truly walk at liberty (Ps. 119 : 32, 45). — 
Fausset. The law of liberty. — That law which, when studied In its 
own spirit and with gracious aids, is obeyed with such glad spontaneity 
that the most perfect obedience is the most perfect liberty. — Whedon, 
It looks toward the freedom with which God makes his children free — 
the freedom of a sanctified will, brought into harmony with the will of 
God which is infinite reason. In true obedience to this will, there is 
never the least sense of bondage. — Cotcles. He continueth. — Contrast 
** gocth his way," verse 24 : continueth both looking info God's word and 
doing its precepts. A doer that worketh — an actual worker. — 
Fausset. Blessed in his doing. — The doing of these things being an 
end in itself, containing its own reward. Cp. the Beatitudes in Matt. 
6:4-9; Ps. 19 : 11. — Dean Scott. 

26. If any man thinketh himself to be rellgrious. — H^re the 
apostle guards against another danger. Having spoken of such as think 
that true religion consists in hearing without acting, he now speaks of 
such as think that it consists in outward acts of worship, or exactness of 
ritual. — Bridleth not his tongue. — If a man thinks himself a true 
worshipper because he conforms to outward services, while he lets his 
tongue loose in untruth, or unkindness, or other unseemliness, he de- 
ceives himself. True worship must be accompanied by such charitable 
works as are described in the next verse. — Bishop Moberly. Vain.— 
Of none effect, unavailing before God, as Matt. 15 : 8 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 17, and 
therefore unreal. . . . The negative test here may seem narrow, but it 
meets a temptation frequently yielded to even by persons who keep a 
watch over their doings. So in Matt. 12 : 34-37, Christ treats sins of the 
tongue as the most direct evidence of a corrupt heart. — /)ean Scott. 

27. Pure religion, etc. — It will be observed that by religion here is 
meant religious service. No one word can express this obvious interpre- 
tation of the original, taken as it must be in completion of the verse 
before ; and certainly •' religion " in its ordinary sense will not convey 
the right idea. Real worship, we may say, pure and undefiled, beheld 
and acknowledged as such in the presence of our God and Father — 
mark the tender pathos of His divine relationship — is this. — Punchwrd, 
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To visit the fatherless, etc. — lliese representing the class who have 
God for their special helper, because they have none else (Dent. 10 : 18 ; 
Job 29 : 12, seq. — Dean Scott. It may be noticed also that this test of 
l»ure as distinguished from spurious religion is the very same which Jesus 
proposes to apply at the final judgment (Matt. 25 : 35-40). — C>«r/f'«. 
Keep himself— with jealous .watchfulness, at the same time praying 
Hs depending on God as alone able to keep us (John 17 : 15 ; Jude 24). 
— Fausset. Unspotted from the -world. — The Christian is like a man 
walking through freshly painted objects, liable without the greatest care, 
to being spotted. On every side are examples of vice and temptations to 
compliance which demand all his care, aided by grace from above, to 
make his words and his works consistent with a pure profession. Our 
apostle does not limit all ** pure religion " to benevolence towards 
" orphans" and *' widows ; " he only contrasts that with the religion of 
captious talk. But taking in this closing clause, all religion is com- 
prehended. — Whedon. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — The author of this Epistle introduces him- 
self briefly as *' James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ" (1:1). Who is he who thus speaks of himself simply 
as "James"? The discussions of this question have been 
interminable, and no certain answer has ever been found. 
There were two apostles who bore the name of James, — the 
son of Zebedee and brother of the apostle John, and the son 
of Alphseus, called (Mark 15:40) James the Less, or the little, 
in reference to his diminutive stature. The Epistle can hardly 
be the work of James, the son of Zebedee, who was put to 
<leath by Herod (Acts 12:2) as early as A.D. 44. Nor is it 
likely that James, the son of Alphaeus, or any other of the 
name, would call himself simply *' James," in the presence of 
the famous apostle of our Lord's inner circle. It is to be pre- 
sumed, then, that this Epistle was written subsequently to the 
death of James the son of Zebedee, and by some one whose 
own eminence in the Church made it natural and becoming in 
him to call himself simply " James." Internal evidence points 
unmistakably to James, the President of the Council in Jeru- 
salem (Acts 15: 1-20) as the author of the Epistle; and the 
probabilities are that he is identical with James the son of Al- 
phaeus, James the little, James the just, and James the " Lord's 
brother." Dr. Wm. Smith presents the case briefly and clearly, 
and reaches this conclusion. {Diet, of Bible. Art. Jmnes.) 

In this Epistle, as is generally believed, we have the earliest 
Christian writing extant. Presumably of a later date than the 
martyrdom of James the son of Zebedee, it is almost certainly 
of an earlier date than the Conference at Jerusalem, which was 
the subject of our last lesson, — for the important practical 
q.uestion raised there is not in any way referred to here, and it 
would scarcely have been passed over by James, who occupied 
so prominent a position in connection with its final settlement, 
if it had appeared at the time of his writing this letter. This 
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and other considerations have led to the commonly received 
conclusion that the Epistle was written about A.D. 45-48. It 
was written from Jerusalem, and addressed to the Jews *' of the 
dispersion*' who had accepted Christianity. 

These Christian Jews were exposed to a great variety of 
temptations, and James begins by pointing them to what these 
are meant to do for them (1-4). But that they may produce 
this result in character, they must have the wisdom that learns 
the lessons of experience, and wisdom is given to those who 
ask for it in faith (5-7). In the lack of these is instability, 
and the secret reason why faith is so weak in'^most men is that 
they prefer the false riches to the true. Conquer that tempta- 
tion, and trials lead straight on to the crown of life (8-12). 
Nor must men plead the force of circumstances and the Prov- 
idence of God as an excuse for yielding to temptation. Evil 
is found not in the will of God, but in the lust of man (13-16). 
Our lesson embraces the remainder of this first chapter (lJ-27). 
and contains truth of great practical importance. 

Lesson Topics. — I. The Origin of Regeneration. II. 
The Condition of Regeneration. III. The Evidence of Regene- 
ration. 

I. The Origix of Regeneration (vs. 16-18). James has 
just emphatically repudiated, on the part of God, all complicity 
with evil. He now as emphatically declares that, on the con- 
trary, all good, and nothing but good, comes from God. " Every 
good gift, and every perfect boon, is from above, coming down 
from the Father of Lights." Distinctions have been drawn 
between the two classes of gifts here mentioned. Some have 
held that the " good gift'' refers to things of a material and 
temporal nature, and " perfect boon" to those that are spiritual 
and eternal. But it is quite certain that such a distinction has 
no place in the apostle's argument here. Others have taken the 
first phrase to express the abstract act of giving, and the other 
as pointing to the gift as actually bestowed. This is somewhat 
fanciful. Nothing is to be gained by attempting any such dis- 
tinctions. Probably there was no thought in the mind of the 
writer other than to give emphasis to the truth that every kind 
of good thing comes from God, by the accumulation of phrases. 
In connection with this great truth, James gives us a new name 
for God, and a most beautiful and interesting view of his nature. 
*'The Father of Lights." "God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all " (1 John 1:5). He is the source of all forms of 
illumination. All lights, — material, mental, and moral, are 
from him. He is the central sun of the universe, from whom 
every ray of beauty, truth, and goodness, proceeds. *' With 
whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turn- 
ing." In the A. V. this is rendered, "With whom there is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning," and conveys the idea 
simply that God is a Being who is ever the same, and subject 
to no particle of change. This is not the thought of the 
writer. In the Revised Version an attempt has been made to 
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bring out the real meaning of the apostle. Still it is not clear. 
The original conveys the idea that God is like the sun in the 
zenith, pouring down light in direct rays, and casting no 
shadows; and not only so, but that God's zenith is everywhere, 
— not like that of the created sun, in one place only at a time, 
but shining down equally in all places, and always present 
everywhere with the same beneficence and the same power. 
Such a God, who sees all things and all men, free from the 
many shadows that attend on human observations, alone can 
judge what are really good and perfect gifts; and his gifts, how- 
ever we may estimate them, are the only ones which desei-ve to 
be called good and perfect. Such is the grand conceptiofi of 
God contained in the magnificent figure of James. A. God to 
whose eyes all is seen, and all seen alike; whose view can be 
subject to no deflection; to whom none of his creatures, whether 
they live for his mercy or his judgment, can ever be in the 
shade, ever seen untruly. 

This goodness of the Father of Lights James illustrates by 
reference to that richest of all gifts, which in itself includes 
every other, — the regeneration of spirit by which we become 
the children of God. This is the free gift of God to man, and 
even he could impart no higher or more precious boon ; for it 
carries everything else with it, — "if children, then heirs; 
heii-s of God, and joint-heirs with Christ" (Rom. 8; 17). Of 
this regeneration James affirms that — 

1. God is its source. *' Of his own will he brought us forth." 
Man's redemption, — man's regeneration is the fruit of God's 
love. He is not moved to save men by anything but his own 
goodness. We can never go further back in the history of 
regeneration than the gracious disposition of God in general, 
and his special regard for man in particular. This gracious dis- 
position is not the result of Christ's work in behalf of the race ; 
rather, Christ's interposition is the result of God's love towards 
men. ** God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have eternal life " (John 3: 16). Paul brings out the whole 
process in its order: "But when the kindness of God our 
Saviour, and his love toward man, appeared, not by works done 
in righteousness, which we did ourselves, but according to his 
mercy he saved us, through the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he poured out upon us 
richly, through Jesus Christ oiu* Saviour; that, being justified by 
his grace, we might be made heira according to the hope of 
eternal life " (Titus 3;4-7). 

2. God^s truth is its instrument "By the word of truth," 
that is, by the Gospel of his Son. This is a living word, and 
comes home to the conscience in the demonstration of the 
Divine Spirit. Other things are set forth in th6 Scriptures as 
instruments in the regeneration of men, but they will all be 
found to be embraced in this. The manifestation of God and 
the revelation of his love of the sinner and his hatred of sin, 
by which alone men can be moved, are in the gospel, which is 
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also the chariot of that almighty energy which is necessary to 
the renewal of the soul. 

3. God^s glory is its end, "That we should be a kind of 
first-fruits of his creatures." The apostle does not mean, as a 
surface view of this statement would seem to indicate, that the 
subjects of regeneration should bear a more or less remote 
resemblance to first-fruits. The word may be rendered ** cer- 
tain," or "some." What James asserts is that God's aim in 
regeneration is that thus men may become a part of the first- 
fruits of the gospel. This reference would be significant to 
those for whom the Epistle was primarily written.' James was 
a Jew, and he wrote to the Jews of the dispersion. The men- 
tion of first-fruits would remind them how, under their law, the 
first-fruits of the land were dedicated to God, in grateful 
acknowledgment of mercies received, and as a pledge o5f future 
service from the offerers (Deut. 26:1-11); and they would see 
in this reference a suggestion of gratitude for the grace of their 
regeneration. — of joyful ness in the experience of their regen- 
eration, — of the obligation of future loyalty to God involved 
in the fact of their regeneration. 

11. The Condition of Regeneration (vs. 19, 25). — This 
grace is not bestowed unconditionally. There is something for 
man to do. There is an attitude to be assumed and action to 
be taken, in order that he may be regenerated. These are here 
indicated by the apostle: — 

1. The attitude to he assumed (vs. 19, 20). This is brought 
out in three important particulars, each of which is obviously 
connected with the reception of the "word of truth" (a) "Be 
swift to hear." "Faith cometh by hearing." The ear is one 
of the chief receptive organs of the soul. It receives both good 
and evil. Of course James does not mean "be swift to hear" 
the bail. We must take heed what we hear. The apostle's 
injunction is, that we " be swift to hear" "the word of truth," 
which is the instrument of our regeneration. We must also 
take heed how we hear. There is an art of hearing which may 
be cultivated to advantage. Learn to listen without prejudice, 
with eagerness to learn, attentively and intelligently. (6) Be 
"slow to speak." "In the multitude of words there wanteth 
not sin; but he that refraineth his lips is wise " (Prov. 10: 19). 
Be "slow to speak" that you may the better hear and receive 
the " word of truth." (c) Be " slow to wrath." Maintain an 
equable temper. Approach the truth calmly. Do not permit 
yourself to be diverted and distracted by any of the ten thou- 
sand things about you which tend to irritate, to awaken indig- 
nation, and to throw the soul off its balance. Above all do not 
wrangle about your religion or religious belief. A large propor- 
tion of the angry disputes between men are upon questions of 
right, — often, of righteousness, in the religious sense of that 
word. No good ever did, or ever can, come of such contro- 
versy. Beware of it. " The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God." These three injunctions may be 
summed up in one, — namely, maintain a teachable and re- 
ceptive spirit toward " the word of truth," 
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2. The action to he taken (vs. 21-25). Three points will 
cover the truth here brought out. (a) The renunciation of all 
evil. The fii*st step of every man to\yard salvation must be the 
*' patting away of all filthiness and overflowing of wickedness." 
Tliere is never an exception, and there can be no compromise 
here. All known sin must be abandoned, [b) The reception 
of the word. It is not enough to listen to the truth, it must be 
received into the mind and appropriated. There must be no 
resistance to it, but a full surrender to all its conditions and 
requirements, in the spirit of " meekness." This demand is 
not unreasonable, for *' the implanted word is able to save your 
souls." (c) Live the truth thus received. " Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only." The Divine word must be trans- 
lated into human conduct before it is rightly understood and 
appreciated. Its precepts are for the life, and the life alone 
can interpret them. Hearing without doing the word will leave 
us in self-ignorance. The gospel is designed to reveal us to 
ourselves in all our sinfulness and need, that we may be led. to 
seek the forgiveness and help which it also reveals. But this 
revelation of ourselves is never realized by merely hearing the 
truth. Just as the man who looks in a mirror once for all, and 
thinks no more of it, will forget the appearance of his physical 
face, so the mere hearer of the word will rapidly forget what- 
ever of his moral image he may in a passing moment have seen. 
Not so the man '* that looketh into the perfect law, the law of 
liberty, and so continueth, being not a hearer that forgetteth, 
but a doer that worketh, this man shall be blessed in his doing." 
This is a distinct echo of the sermon on the Mount." 

III. The Evidence of Regeneration (vs. 26, 27). —The 
new birth invariably has its manifestations in the daily behavior 
of its subject. James here makes these outward manifestations 
the test of the inward reality. This he does in two ways. 

1. Negatively (v. 26). We cannot read this Epistle without 
perceiving that, to its author, words are serious things that 
require care in their use; the tongue is a member which requires 
to be most carefully governed. He does not hesitate here to 
make the manner of its use the test of genuine religious chai-- 
acter. He teaches that where there is the unbridled tongue of 
the untruthful or the uncharitable, of the gossip or the back- 
biter, of the slanderer or the bigot, whatever may be the pro- 
fession, " this man's religion is vain." 

2. Positively (v. 27). In answer to the question,what is the 
highest manifestation of true religion, James would say benefi- 
cence and purity. "Pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this, not praying, not Bible-reading, not 
church-going, not the acceptance of a creed and the enrolment 
of your name among Christians," — these all have their place, 
— but " to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction." 
The charities which lead us in the footprints of the God-man, 
who** went about doing good," are the best evidences which 
we can present to the world that we have been renewed by the 
Holy Spirit. **And to keep himself unspotted from the 
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world." Charity and holiness, — not separable, but together, 
and not in themselves, but as the manifestaticm of the new 
birth which has passed upon the soul, — constitute "pure 
religion and undefiled before our God and Father." 
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THE POWER OF THE TONGUE. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " For by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." — 
Matt. 12:37. 

Time, — A.D. 45-48. Place. — Jerusalem. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(1) Be not many teachers, we all stumble. If any stum- 

my brethren, knowing that we bleth not in word, the same is 

shall receive ^ heavier judg- a perfect man, able to bridle 

ment. (2) For in many things the whole body also. (3) Now 

* Gr. greater. 

1. Be not many teachers. — Rather^ become not, seek not to he, many 
of you, teachers : the warning being against the eagerness of many to gain 
the position^ without consideration of their fitness ; and against the dan- 
ger of assuming it without fitness. — Dean Scott. Let no more of you 
take this upon you, than God thrusts out ; seeing it is so hard not to 
olfend in speaking much. — Wesley. Knowing that. — Half argument- 
atiTC, " inasmuch as ye know " ; half hortatory, " for ye ought to know." 

— Dean Scott. We shall receive heavier Judgment. — Knowing that 
we who are teachers must pass a sterner ordeal, a severer Judgment, 
inasmuch as we bear more grave and fearful responsibilities. — Cowies. 

2. For — In explanation of the " heavier judgment." — In many 
things we all stumble. — That is, make intellectual and moral mis- 
takes and blunders ; which is true enough of the wisest and holiest of us. 
And, therefore, our apostle cautions us to avoid setting up for too much. 

— Whedon. Stumbleth not in word. — Stips not in word : in which 
one is especially tried who sets up as a " teacher." — Fausset. The same 
is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole body also. — The man 
who controls his tongue so well as never to trip with even an unfit, ill- 
timed, or unkind word may be set down as a perfect man, able to control 
every other organ of his body. James thinks of the month and its 
speech as the chief outlet for the weaknesses and follies of vain thought, 
and for the ebullition of the heart's bad passions. — Cowles. The " wliole 
body " is used to sum up the aggregate of all the temptations which come 
to us through the avenues of sense. — Plumpire. 

3. 4. If we put the horses' bridles into their mouths ... we turn 
about their whole body also. — Bit and curb to the horse's mouth 
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if we put the horses' bridles small rudder, whither the im- 

into their mouths, that they pulse of the steersman willeth. 

may obey us, we turn about (5) So the tongue also is a lit- 

their whole body also. (4) tie member, and boasteth great 

Behold, the ships also, though things. Behold, 2 ]iow much 

they are so great, and are wood is kindled by how small a 

driven by rough winds, are fire I (6) And the tongue is ^ a 

yet turned about by a very fire : * the world of iniquity 

* Or, horn ffreat a forest. 

8 Or, a fire y that world of iniquity : the toiigue is among our members that 
which, etc 

* Or, that world of iniquity, the tongue, is among mir members that 
which, etc. 

rudder to the mighty ship, are admirable figures to illustrate the whole- 
some and efficient control which even a small and insignificant agent may 
exert — in this case, the human tongue upon foolish thought and a bad 
heart. The point made by the analogy would seem to be.the controlling 
power of this small member, the tongue, over the passions and follies of 
the soul. Govern your tongue ; this will help you exceedingly toward 
governing yourself. Use it as men use bit and curb for the horse, or as 
the pilot does the helm for his vessel, and you wield a mighty power over 
the human heart. — Cowles. 

5. £veii so the tong^ue . . . boasteth great things. — As put by the 
apostle, the point is — The tongue is small, but it takes on airs and as- 
sumes high prerogatives. If lawless and unrestrained, it wields a terrible 
power for mischief. — Cowles. How much wood is kindled by how 
small a fire. — The word translated " wood " means primarily "a forest 
— wood in growth."— Plumptre. It would be more in the spirit and 
temper of this imaginative passage to render it, " Behold, how great a 
forest a little matter kindleth ! " The image constantly recurs in poetry, 
ancient and modem ; and in the writer's mind there seems to have been 
the picture •' of the wrapping of some vast forest in a flame, by the fall- 
ing of a single spark," and this in illustration of thp far-reaching mis- 
chief resulting from a single cause. — Punchard. 

6. The worhl of iniquity. — This clause is difficult, and variously 
explained, though the general meaning of the verse is not doubtful. . . . 
Probably the simplest interpretation is the best, — that the tongue, small 
as it is, contains a whole world of mischief. Among: our members, 
etc,— The tongue hath its place among our members as that which defileth 
(lit. " spotteth " ), etc. Cp. Jude 23 ; 2 Pet. 2 : 13 ; Eph. 5 : 27. — Deau 
Scott. And setteth on fire the wheel of nature, or of birth. — Just as 
in chap. 1 : 23 we found "the face of nature, or birth," for the "natural 
face," that with which we are born. The best interpretation seems to be 
that which sees in the phrase a figure for " the whole of life from birth ; '* 
the wheel which then begins to roll on its course, and continues rolling 
until death. The comparison of life to a race, or course of some kind, 
has been familiar to the poetry of all ages, and in a Latin poet, Silius 
Italicus (6 : 120), we have a phrase almost identical with St. James. 
What is meant, if we adopt this view, is that from the beginning of life 
to its close, the tongue is an ever-present inflammatory element of evil. As 
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among our members is the 
tongue, which defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire 
the wheel of * nature, and is 
set on fire by hell. (7) For every 
• kind of beasts and birds, of 
creeping things and things in 
the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed ^by ^mankind: 



(8) but the tongue can no man 
tame ; it is a. restless evil, it is 
full of deadly poison. (9) 
Therewith bless we the Lord 
and Father; and therewith 
curse we men, which are made 
after the likeness of God: (10) 
out of the same mouth cometh 
forth blessing and cursing. 



6 Or, birth. « Gr. nature. "* Or, unto. * Gr. the human nature. 

an alternative explanation it is possible that there may be a reference to 
the potter's wheel, as in Jerem. 18 : 3, and Eccles. 38 : 29, in the latter of 
which the same word for " wheel " is used. On this view the tongue 
would he represented as the flame that by its untempered beat mars the 
vessel in the hands of the potter. The frequent parallelisms between St. 
James and the wisdom of the son of Slrach, are, as far as they go, in 
favor of this view, but the form seems to me, on the whole, preferable. 
A third view, that the words have the same kind of meaning as orbis terra- 
rum, and mean, as in the English Version, the whole order or course of 
nature, i.e., of human history in the world at large, has, it is believed, 
less to recommend it. — And in set on fire by hell, — The Greek parti- 
ciple is in the present. The tongue that speaketh evil is ever being set oil 
fire of Gehenna. St. James does not shrink from tracing sins of speech to 
their source. The fire of man's wrath is kindled from beneath, as the fire 
that cleanses is kindled from above. — Plumptre. 

7. Every kind. — Literally, every nature; where, as Huther well re- 
marks, not the taming of individuals is meant, but of brutal natures. 
The natures of the four great orders here enumerated have been brought 
under control by the nature and genius of man. —Whedmi. 

8. The tongue can ~no man tame. — Bring under perfect control — 
subjugate. Gray. St. James had learnt by what he saw around him, 
and yet more, it may be, by personal experience, that no powers of the 
" nature of man " were adequate for this purpose. He had learnt also, 
we must believe, that the things which are impossible with man are pos- 
sible with God. — Plumptre. A restless evU. — A mischief that cannot 
be restrained or held in check. — Bishop Moberly. Full of deadly poi- 
son. — The diabolical nature, the death-bringing serpent-virulence of the 
strife of tongues : contains substantially the same idea, as the opinion 
expressed in the preceding verse ; " inflamed by hell." — Lange. 

9, 10. Therewith bless we the Lord and Father. — The Jews used 
to introduce such ejaculations into ordinary, even frivolous, conversation. 
Devotional phrases become a testimony against those who combine them 
with the " cursing " of men. — Curse we men. — See John 7 : 49. For 
the incompatibility of love to Ck)d with the want of love to man, cp. 
1 John 4 :20. —Which are made after the likeness of God. — Tlie 
allusion to Gen. 1 : 26, seq., proves the greatness of the sin ; cp. Gen. 
9 : 6. See also Ps. 62 : 2 ; Isai. 29 : 13 (Matt. 15 : 8). — Dean Scott. The fact 
dwelt on comes in to illustrate the strange inconsistency, even of men 
who professed faith in God, in their use of speech. General as the words 
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My brethren, these things my brethren, yield olives, or a 

ought not so to be. (11) Doth vine figs? neither can salt 

the fountain send forth from water yield sweet, 

the same opening sweet water (13) Who is wise and under- 

and bitter ? (12) can a fig tree, standing among you ? let him 

are, they pointed, we may believe, especially to the feelings of Jews 
towaids Christians, or of the more bigoted section of Jewish Christians 
towards the Gentiles. Such men were loud in their benedictions of the 
eternal, the Blessed One, yet they had not learnt to reverence humanity 
as such, as made after the likeness of God. They cursed those who 
worshipped or believed after a different manner from their o\vn. The 
annals of Christendom show that the necessity for the warning has not 
passed away. Councils formulating the faith, and uttering their curses 
on heretics ; Te Deums chanted at an Auto da Fe, or after a massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the railings of religious parties who are restrained from 
other modes of warfare, present the same melancholy inconsistency. — 
Plumptre. 

10. The former half of this verse sums up the foregoing statements. 
The latter begins the exhortation which goes on in vs. 11,12. — Ougrht 
not go to be. — The Greek word is still stronger, implying that they are 
contrary to law and nature. — Dean Scott. 

11. Doth the fountain send forth from the same openings sweet 
water and bitter. — A vivid picture, probably of the mineral springs 
abounding in the Jordan valley, near the Dead Sea ; with which might 
be contrasted the clear and sparkliug rivulets of the north, fed by the 
snows of Lebanon. Nature has no confusion in her plans ; and thus to 
pour out curse and blessing from the same lips were unnatural indeed. — 

Punchard, 

12. Can a fi^ tree . . . yield olives, or a vine figs. — The com- 
parison here also has an eminently local character. . . . The idea, as a 
whole, is parallel to that of Matt. 7 : 16, 17, and may well have been 
suggested by it. — Plumptre. Neither can salt water yield sweet. — 
If the mouth emit cursing, thereby making itself a brackish spring, it 
cannot to any purp<5se also emit the sweet stream of praise and good 
words ; if it appear to do so, all must be hypocrisy and mere seeming. — 
Alford. Every blessing is, in fact, tainted by the tongue which has 
uttered curses, and even " Praise is not seemly in the mouth of a sinner." 
— Punchard. 

13. Wise and understanding. — Probably, ** intelligent and practi- 
cally wise," as Matt. 11 :25 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 19, " wise and prudent" ; " wise 
and understanding," Deut. 1 : 13. But no sharp distinction is to be 
drawn. Whatever mental gifts a man may claim to have, they are to be 
used in works, not words ; in meekness, not contentiously ; with such 
consistent perseverance as to show .a good life, see Gal. 1 : 13 ; Heb. 
13:7; 1 Pet. 1 : 15, 18, for this word. — Z)ea?i Scott. In meeknesft of 
wisdom. — In meekness, as expressing not something superadded, but 
the very form and manner in which the good life was to be shown. The 
" meekness " thus defined is thought of as belonging to *' wisdom " as its 
characteristic attribute. St. James is hence led back to the thought with 
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shew by his good life his works 
in meekness of wisdom. (14) 
But if ye have bitter jealousy 
and faction in your heart, 
gloiy not, and lie not against 
the tmth. (15) This wisdom 
is not a loisdom that cometh 
down from above, but is 

» Or, natural; or, animal. 



earthly, * sensual, ^^ devilish. 
( 16 ) For where jealousy and fac- 
tion are, there is confusion and 
every vile deed. (17) But the 
wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle, easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, with- 

" Gr. demoniacal. 



which the Epistle opened, that wisdom is the crown and consummation 
of a true believer ; and lest a counterfeit wisdom should be taken for the 
true, he proceeds to give the notes of difference between them. — 
Pt umpire. 

14. If ye have bitter Jealousy and faction In your hearts. — This 
was the real situation of affairs, and on this account James addresses 
them personally on the subject. — Lange. Faction. — Not "strife" 
(A. v.), but the sordid rivalry of political factions, jobbing partisanship, 
intrigue. So here and in v. 16; cp. Phil. 1:16; 1 Cor. 1:11. — Dean 
St'ott. Glory not and lie not afpainst the truth. — To hoast of misdom 
which your lives evince not, is virtually lying against the Gospel truth. 
V. 15; chap. 1 : 18, "the word of truth." — Fausset. The boasting and 
lying was directed not against a mere object and against a mere fact ; but 
it was a haughty and hypocritical insurrection against the very truth 
which the zealots, with an evil conscience, professed to protect (see Rom. 
2 : 23). — Lange. 

15. This wisdom. — Two kinds of wisdom are recognized ; as above, 
two kinds of faith ; one good, the other bad ; see v. 17. Cp. also 1 : 17, 
*' Every good gift," etc.— From above. — Suggesting the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost (contrasted with "devilish"), which those who lack 
wisdom are to seek of God (1 : 15). —Dean Scott. Is earthly. — Having 
thin life only in view. Sensual. — Animal; having for its object the 
gratification of the passions and animal propensities. Devilish. — De- 
moniacal ; inspired by demons, and maintained in the soul by their 
indwelling influence. — Clarke. 

IG. Where Jealousy and faction are, there is confusion, etc. — 
Where emulation, zeal, and rivalry exist, there also are sedition, anarchy, 
restless disturbance, and every villanous net. The whole state is evil, 
and utterly contrary to the rule of the Gospel. — Punchard. 

17. Wisdom that is from above is first pure. — Unlike the other 
wisdom which begins in bitterness, and issues in turbulence and con- 
fusion, Divine wisdom has its foundation in purity of heart, whereby a 
man is clean and clear from sensuariust, and all unkindness and covet- 
ousness of heart. Based upon this purity, which is inward peace, it has 
its issue and result in outward peace. — /it«/io/; Moberly, Gentle.— 
Fair and considerate beyond the demands of strict justice, making allow- 
ance for others, not tenacious of its own right. — Dean Scott. Easy to 
be intreated. — Not stubborn nor obstinate ; of a yielding disposition in 
all indifferent things. — Clarke. Full of mercy and g^ood fruits. — 
Because sincerely, intensely loving the happiness of others. — Cowles, 
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out 11 variance, without hypoc- righteousness is sown in peace 
risy. (18) And the fruit of ^^ for them that make peace. 
" Or, doubtfulness. » Or, 69. 

Contrasted with " every evil work " (v. 16) — Fausset, Without vari- 
ance. ~ Or, doubt/ulnegSf or, jmrtiaUty (tnargin). Here again we have 
a Greek word which admits of more than one sense. The A.V. gives it an 
active sense, as describing the temper which does not distinguish wrongly, 
M'hich is no respecter of persons. The sense in which the verb from 
which the adjective is formed is used in chap. 1:6; 2 : 4, is, however, that 
of " doubling," or •* waverhig ; " and it seems, therefore, probable that 
St. flames means to describe true wisdom as free from the tendency 
wliich he thus condemns. That freedom goes naturally with the freedom 
from unreality which tlie next word expresses. " Without. racUfation** 
is the condition of ** iriihout hypocrisy.** Where the purpose is single 
there is no risk of simulated piety. — Plumptre. Without hypocrisy 
means exempt from all desire to appear better than they really are. Ko 
one element of character in the Pharisaic Jew was more intensely ofiTen- 
sive to Jesus than their hypocrisy. — Cowles, 

18. The fruit of rig^hteousneea. — i.e., " which is rigliteousness," not, 
•* which righteousness bears ; " for that is itself the fruit, not the tree. — 
For them that make peace. — The emphatic words are by {margin) 
them that nuike peace : these alone sow the seed from which the fruit of 
righteousness is gathered. The work of the peacemakers (Matt. 5:9); 
cp. Col. 1 :20, where it is the work of Christ's love is its own reward : and 
thus, if we translate " for them that make peace," it comes to the same 
thing ; for as they sow, they reap : peace is the beginning, middle and 
end : it is in their hearts ; it is their work and their righteousness (Heb. 
lU : 11) ; it is in their great reward, —sown in this worlil ; reaped, even in 
this world, though not in worldly fashion (John 14 : 27) ; but above all, 
and perfectly, in the world to come. — Deaii Scott. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — ** in the development of Christian truth," 
says Robertson, **a peculiar office was assigned to the Apostle 
flames. It was given to St. Taul to proclaim Christianity as 
the spiritual law of liberty, and to exhibit faith as the most 
active principle within the breast of man. It was St. John's to 
say that the deepest quality in the bosom of deity is love, ainl 
to assert that the life of God in man is love. It was the office 
of St. James to assert the necessity of moral rectitude. His 
very name marked him out peculiarly for this office; he was 
emphatically called * the Just.' " Integrity was his peculiar 
characteristic, — a man singularly honest, earnest, real. Ac- 
cordingly, if you read through his whole epistle, you will tind it 
is, from first to last, one continual vindication of the firat prin- 
ciples of morality against the semblances of religion." This is 
all summed up in his description of what constitutes true reU- 
gion (1: 27). In the second chapter he warns against respf H 
of persons. It would seem as if this evil had, even at th<^ 
early day, crept into the synagogues of believing Jews. Hon ^ 
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paid to men in religious affairs, because of any external advan- 
tage is antagonistic to the entire genius of " the faith of our 
liOrd Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory.'* It is utterly ungodlike ; 
for, " did not God choose them that are poor as to the world to 
be rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he promised to 
them that love him." Nor is this respect of persons a small 
fault; it is a wilful transgression of " the royal law'' of Christ 
by which we are to be judged (2: 1-13). It will profit such 
breaker of the law little to proclaim that he has faith. Faith 
without works is dead, and the ultimate acquittal, and accept- 
ance of a man will depend not so much on what he has believed 
as on the extent to which his belief has influenced his practice 
(2: 14-26). The Christian synagogue, as it would seem, was 
the scene of another evil. Men were striving for pre-eminence 
as teachers, each with his doctrine and interpretation. Thence 
came wrangling, confusion, and bitter words. It is with this 
evil that James is dealing in the chapter which constitutes our 
lesson. 

Lesson Topics. — I. The Evil of an Ungoverned Tongue. 
II. The More Excellent Way. 

I. The Evil of an Ungovekned Tongue (vs. 1-12). 
Against the unhallowed aspirations of those who were ambitious 
for the honor of being religious teachers, and of being consid- 
ered pre-eminent among such, the apostle brings the considera- 
tion that the office involved the most weighty and solemn 
responsibilities (v. 1). Then he proceeds to aeal with the 
clamor and evil-speaking which were the result of the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and which are never absent from such straggles. 
He sets forth the power of the tongue. 

1. 2'o control it is to control the whole man (vs. 2-5). " In 
many things we all stumble." We all come short of perfect 
duty. But if the root of the matter be in us, we are earnestly 
seeking after perfection. It is our constant desire and effort 
to bring every passion, power, and thought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. When we reach perfection in the control 
of our words, we may account ourselves to have succeeded in all. 
For, **If any man stumble not in word, the same is a perfect 
man, able to bridle the whole body also." So difficult is it, in 
the apostle's view, to control the words. The reasons of this 
difficulty are not far to seek. The exquisitely easy motion of 
the tongue and its prompt performance of the will; the tenden- 
cy to speech which exists in almost every man leading him not 
only to speak as soon as, but often almost before he thinks; the 
constant temptation to speech which is upon men who, every 
hour, and in every place where there is a listener, are coming in 
contact with things that provoke talk; and, finally, the force of 
habit which speech acquires, all conspire to render the tongue 
most difficult to control. The man who succeeds in controlling 
it so as never to stumble with even an ill-timed or unkind word, 
may well be set down as a perfect man, able to control every 
Other organ of his body. The apostle evidently regards the 
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mouth and its speech as the chief outlet for the weaknesses and 
follies of vain thought, and for the ehulition of the heart's bad 
passions. He illustrates the power of a disciplined tongue over 
these (vs. 3-^). " Bit and curb to the horse's mouth, helm to 
the mighty ship, are admirable figures to illustrate the whole- 
some and efficient control, which even a small and insignificant 
agent may exert — in this case, the human tongue upon foolish 
thought and a bad heart. The point made by the analogy would 
seem to be the controlling power of this member, the tongue, over 
the passions and follies of . the soul. Govern your tongue; this 
will help you exceedingly toward governing yourself. Use it as 
men use bit and curb for the horse, or as the pilot does the helm 
for his vessel, and you wield a mighty power over the human 
heart.*' Cowles. 

2. Ungovernedf the tongue loields a terrible power for mis- 
chief (vs. 5-12). The tongue is small, but takes on airs and 
assumes high prerogatives. A single spark may kindle a con- 
flagration that will consume a forest, or lay a city in ashes. 
"And the tongue is a fire: the world of iniquity among our 
members is the tongue, which defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by hell." 
"The illustration breathes a terrible enei'gy; the tongue like a 
fire, of which a spark only will suffice to fiie a city and bury it 
in the ruins of terrific conflagration! So is the tongue to the 
passions of men, whether of body or of soul. Indulged in law- 
less speech, it fires up those passions, stimulates them into 
fiercer excitement, even as fire feeds on wbat it consumes and 
takes terrific energy. It sets on fire the mass of combustible 
fuel in the human soul — emotions, feelings, passions — en- 
kindling them to fiercer heat, and is itself fired up as it were by 
the very flames of hell. The bad spirits of the pit find congenial 
service in inflaming the already burning passions of the human 
soul, which the tongue is here supposed to have defiled and 
set on fire. The philosophical fact underlying this illustration 
deserves careful attention, viz. : that giving utterance to thought 
and feeling with the tongue intensifies the mind's excitement, 
while the suppression of such utterance helps to allay excite- 
ment, and consequently promotes self-control. We may see 
this law of our nature exemplified in all human life. It reads 
us a lesson on the means and agencies of self-control, which 
cannot be too thoroughly learned, or too assiduously wrought 
into practice. Those who vigilantly govern the tongue find it 
comparatively easy to govern the temper and the passions that 
lie back of it, and are demanding expression through its agency. 
But this government of the tongue will be found to be no easy 
matter. Hai'der to tame than the wild beast or the serpent, 
** it is a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison." 

Up to this point the apostle seems to have more prominently 
in mind the mischief personal to one's self, wrought by an un- 
governed tongue by the excitement of bad passions to a fiercer 
heat. He has been seeking to show that the tongue is a power 
which the man himself must use in self -culture and self-control. 
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Now when he thinks of the tongue as a wild beast to be tamed 
lest it discharge its deadly poison in cursings of men, he begins 
to contemplate its social relations, its dangerous power and mis- 
chief upon others. " Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; 
and therewith curse we men, which are made after the likeness 
of God." General as these words are, they pointed, we may 
believe, to the condition of things which resulted from the 
struggle for precedence in the church, each teacher so striving 
having his peculiar interpretation of the ti*uth. ' The warning 
with which James opens this subject would indicate that there 
were such, and that their controversy had become bitter. While 
they blessed God, they cursed each other as heretics. Loud in 
their benedictions of the Eternal Father, they yet had not 
learned to reverence humanity as such, as made after the like- 
ness of God. They cursed tliosewho worshipped or believed 
after a different manner from their own. This sort of persecu- 
tion has been continued, through long centuries, up to the 
present time. Every great council which has met to formulate 
what it conceived to be the Christian faith, has guarded each 
statement of belief by the too customary formula, ** If any man 
maintain otherwise than this, let him be accursed." The neces- 
sity for the warning of the apostle has not passed away. The 
railings of religious parties who are restrained from other modes 
of warfare, present the same melancholy inconsistency. "My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be." There are other 
evils of the tongue which, while they are not specifically brought 
out in the words of the apostle, are yet suggested by what he 
says. Against these we may press a word of warning. Be 
careful to govern your tongue — 

1. Against all profanity. How lamentably does the sin of 
profane swearing abound among us. It is a gratuitous, unpro- 
voked, heaven-daring crime, on account of the prevalence of 
which our land has cause to mourn. It prevails not only 
among the openly ungodly, but among the professedly moral, 
and even among those who bear the Christian name. An 
idea is abroad among us similar to that entertained by the 
Jews in the time of our Lord, and, provided they can dis- 
guise the name of God or avoid its usei, many quiet their con- 
sciences while they indulge in a great variety of minced oaths, 
the use of which is a direct violation of the divine com- 
mandment, as interpreted by our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount. "Swear not at all." The habit is as repulsive to 
reason as it is shocking to religion. The man who swears gives 
to all who hear him fair warning that he is not to be believed. 
Swearing and lying are twin vices. True manliness as well as 
true religion demands that we should govern our tongues against 
this vile habit, and make all with whom we communicate feel 
that our yea is yea, and our nay, nay ; that both are absolute ; 
that neither of them requires the suspicious buttressing of an 
oath. We ought to be able to recognize the utterance of com- 
mon-sense, of self-respect, of true manliness, as well as of re- 
ligion in our Lord's words, '* Let your speech be yea, yea; nay, 
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nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil o\ie" 
(Matt. 5: 37). 

2. Against all lyinrf, ^^ Lying lips are abomination to the 
Lord," and they are abomination to all good men. " Lying,** 
says Montaigne, *Ms a hateful and accursed vice. If we did but 
discover the horror and consequences of it, we should pursue it 
with fire and sword, and more justly than other crimes. If it 
be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much as to say that 
he is brave towards God, and a coward towards men. For a lie 
faces God, and shrinks from man. After a tongue has once got 
the knack of lying, it is not to be imagined how impossible 
almost it is to reclaim it. Thus it comes to pass, that we see 
some men, who are otherwise very honest, so subject to this 
vice.'* "The lip of truth shall be established forever; but a 
lying tongue is but for a moment** (Prov. 12: 19). 

3. Against all slander. Set a guard upon thy toneue so that 
it shall utter no uncharitable, harsh, ill-natured words concern- 
ing others, be guilty of no tale-bearing, calumny, backbiting. 
This last word expresses the just condemnation and utter con- 
tempt in which the slanderer should be held. It is a figure 
taken from the conduct of a dangerous dog; and it is intended 
to convey the treble sense of knavishness, cowardice, and bru- 
tality. He is a knave who would rob another of his good name; 
he is a coward who would say in the absence of another, what 
lie dared not say in his presence ; and only an ill-conditioned 
dog would fly at and bite one's back, wh^n his face was turned 
from him. All these three ideas are included in the term 
** backbiter;" and all meet in the detractor and calumniator. 
His tongue is that of a knave, a coward, and an ill-conditioned 
dog. The Kabbins tenn the backbiter, "the man with the 
three-forked tongue," with which he wounds three persons at 
the same time, — the man whom he slanders; the man who 
listens to his slander; and himself, the slanderer. Well might 
Bobert Pollok call slander, "the foulest whelp of sin," and 
say of the slanderer, "His tongue was set on fire of hell; his 
heart was black as death.** 

II. The More Excellent Way (vs. 13-18). In the 
assemblies of believing Jews to whom James was writing, men 
were struggling for positions of prominence as religious teachers. 
Their claims to superior wisdom and fitness for the office had led 
to the wrangling and bitter speech against which he so faithfully 
warns them. STow he points out the better way. They would 
be thought wise and intelligent, even above their fellows, and 
he exhorts them to show it by an upright, honorable life. 
" Whoso is wise and understanding among you ? Let him show 
by his good life his works in meekness of wisdom.** They were 
indulging in "bitter jealousy and faction," and there was a 
tendency among them to justify themselves in their position, 
and glory in it. James warns them against these evils, and 
declares that such wisdom as theirs, which begets envy and 
strife in the heart, "is not a wisdom that cometh down from 
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above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envy and 
faction are, there is confusion and every vile deed." 

Over against all this the apostle sets the qualities and fruits 
of " the wisdom that is from above," — such as may be secured 
in answer topi-ayer(l; 5). (1) ^ ^ First pure,'' ^ It is opposed to 
all inward and outward pollution. (2) *' Peaceable,-^ in its spirit 
and endeavor. (3) ** Gentle,^' rather forbearing. The opposite 
of anger, or irritability of temper. (4) ** Ea.v/ to be entreatecV^ 
Easily persuaded. A mind always open to conviction — ready 
to receive light, and to act up to it. (5)" Full of mercy and 
good fruits,^ ^ Wisdom is suasive, because she is compassion- 
ate. (6). Unalloyed, "Without variance," without making 
a difference — rendering to every man his due — never swayed 
by self-interest, worldly honor, or the fear of man. ** Without 
hypocrisy," exempt from all desire to appear better than it is. 
Blessed are the peacemakers, for " the fruit of righteousness is 
sown in peace for them." 
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LIVING AS IN GOD'S SIGHT. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — ** Humble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord, and he shall exalt you." — Yerse 10. ^ 

Time. — A.D. 45-48. Place. — Jerusalem. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(7) Be subject therefore and he will flee from you. (8) 
unto God; but resist the devil, Draw nigh to God, and he will 

7. Be 8u1\fect therefore unto God : but resist the deTil. — The 

hardest advice of all, to a man reliant on himself, is submission to any, 
more especially to the Unknown. But as a correlative to this, the 
Apostle shows where pride may become a stimulant for good, viz., in con- 
test with the Evil One. — Punchard. The rule seems to point to the true 
field for the exercise of the combative element which enters into man's 
nature. Not in strife and bitterness against each other, not in setting 
themselves against the will of Go<i, but in taking their stand against the 
Enemy of God and man, were the disciples of Christ to show that they 
were indeed men. We may, perhaps, trace in the form of the precept an 
indirect reference to the history of the temptation in Matt. 4:1-11. — 
Piumptre. He will flee from you. — Temptations repelled disappear, 
and when habitually kept at a distance, cease to exist. The firmly formed 
habit of virtue comparatively places the soul out of the normal reach of 
temptation. — Whedon, *• The Devil," says the strange old book called 
The Sfiepkerd of Hernias, *• can fight, but he cannot conquer ; if, thf*" 
fore, thou dost withstand him, he will flee from thee, beaten and ash;' 
— - Punchard, 

8. Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. 
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draw iiigli to you. Cleanse 
your hands, ye sinners; and 
purify your liearts, ye double- 
minded. (0) Be afflicted, and 
niourn, and weep: let your 
laughter be turned to mourn- 
ing, and your joy to heavi- 
ness. (10) Humble yourselves 
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in the sight of the Lord, and 
he shall exalt you. 

(11) Speak not one against 
another, brethren. He that 
speaketh against a brother, or 
judgeth his brother, speaketh 
against the law and judgeth 
the law: but if thou judgest 



" nearness to God," to which the promise is attached, is primarily that 
which is involved in all true and earnest prayer, but it should not be for- 
gotten that it includes also the approximation of character and life. AVe 
are to walk with God as Enoch walked (Gen. 5 : 24). — Phimptre. How 
easy it will always be to find God when the soul is deeply stricken for sin 
and humbled before the great and good Father ! But let the penitence 
of your soul be deep and honest ; — therefore James adds the forceful 
words — Cleanse your hands, ye sinners — cleanse them not with 
tears only, but with restitutions — with the putting otf and away of every 
unclean thing. — Purify your hearts, ye double -tninded — double- 
souled men who have one soul still cleaving to the world, while ye vainly 
think to give another to God. Of course this is all hypocrisy ; for really, 
in the truth of the case, man never has but one soul. The thought of 
giving one to God and keeping the other for sin, shows plainly that the 
one only soul is withheld from God and given to sin and selfishness. 
'I'his \» one of Satan's metaphysical delusions. He is a thorough adept in 
such fallacies, if he can make them pass for truth ! — Cowles. 

0, 10. Be afflicted, and niourn, and weep. — The words are nearly 
synonymous, the first pointing to the sense of misery (as in " O wretched 
man that I am " in llom. 7 : 23), the second to its general effect on de- 
meanor, the last to its special outflow in tears. The two last verbs are 
frequently joined together, as in Mark 16 : 10 ; Luke 6 : 25 ; Rev. 18 : 15. 
The laughter is that of the careless, selfish, luxurious rejoicing of the 
world, the "sport " of the fool in Prov. 10 : 23. — Plumptre. Your joy 
to heaviness. — Downcastness, as that of the publican, who "would 
not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven " (Luke 18 : 13). See 1 Kings 
21 :27; scq., for the partial eflicacy of even Ahab's self-abasement. — 
Dean Scott. Still James presses the point of genuine, thorough contri- 
tion for sin. In this there is scarcely the least danger of overdoing : few 
will ever go too deep. Indeed there is no going too deep, provided only 
that we do not misjudge God ; that our sorrow be duly tempered with the 
assurance that our Father's mercy is indeed great, above the heavens, 
and that he loves to forgive. I^t it be our part to humble ourselves in 
the sight of the Liord ; his to exalt us. He will do his part full soon 
when we have done ours full honestly and thoroughly. There is never 
the least reason for solicitude lest God be slow to begin, or lest he leave 
his uplifting work but half done. — Cowles. 

11. Speak not one against another, brethren. —The Greek word 
signifies speaking anything that may hurt or injure another ; we must 
not speak evil things of others, although they are true, unless we be called 
to it, and there be some necessary occasion for it ; much less must we 
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the law, thou art not a doer 
of the law, but a judge. (12) 
One otilf/ is the lawgiver and 
judge, even he who is able to 
save and to destroy : but who 
ail thou that judgest thy 
neighbor ? 

(13) Go to now, ye that say. 



To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into this city, and spend a 
year there, and trade, and get 
gain: (14) whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the nior- 
low. What is your life ? For 
ye are a vapor, that appeareth 
for a little time and then van- 



report evil tilings when they are false, or, for aught we know, may be so ; 
our lips must be guided by the law of kindness as well as truth and jus- 
tice ; this, which Solomon makes a necessary part of the character of his 
virtuous woman (Prov. 31 :26) must needs be a part of the character of' 
every true Christian. — M. Henn/. He that speaketh ag^alnst a 
brother . . . jadgreth the law. — Not merely the specific precept, 
"Judge not" (Matt. 7:1); but identical here with "the royal law" 
(2:8), which embraces all, — "thou slialt love thy neighbor as thyself." 
Such a violation of the Spirit of the " great conmiandment, is in fact a 
censure of the law itself, which is summed up in these words. To judge 
the law belongs to the same authority as to make the law. — Dean Scoff. 

12. One only is lawgiver and judgfe. — God keeps in his own hands 
all power of making laws, as he reserves all right of taking vengeance on 
those that break them (Deut. 32 :.3o ; Rom. 12 : 19). Therefore a man fol- 
lowing his own devices, and in pursuance of them speaking evil of 
another, is usurping the prerogative of God. — Bishop Moberhf. Who 
art thoa, etc. — Brings man's nothingness into sharp contrast with the 
Majesty of God the lawgiver and judge ; and exposes the self-delusion of 
those who thus encroach on His prerogative. — Dean Scott. 

13. Go to now. — An interjection to excite attention. The modern 
phrase would be, Come now. — Whedon. Ye that say. — The warnings 
pass on to another form of the worklliness of the double-minded ; Iho 
far-reaching plans in the future such as our Lord had condenmed in the 
parable of the Rich Fool (Luke 12 ; 16). — Plumpire. To-day or to- 
morrow. —As if ye had the free choice of either day as a certainty. — 
J'\iuitset. — The number of precise particulars, to-morrow, this city, a year, 
trade, get gain, presumes upon many contingent points in which there is 
probability of failure, especially the closing one, which is the real aim of 
all the rest. — Whedm. Trade is introduced only by way of example as 
characterizing man's doing calculated only with reference to earthly life 
and as contrasted with the life in God. —Kern. But it is doubtless an 
example illustrating the secular aspect of the chief tendency of the 
Judaism of that time as it already began to develop itself ; and the 
At>ostle with a prophet's glance evidently, describes beforehand the 
f umlamental trait of the diabolically excited worldliness of his people, as 
it afterwards became more and more developed. — Lange. 

14. Whereas ye know not. — This verse should be read in a paren- 
thesis. It is not only impious, but grossly absurd, to speak thus con- 
cerning futurity when we know not what a day may bring forth. Life 

8 utterly precarious : and God has not put it within the power of all the 
creatures He has made» to command one moment of what is future, — 
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isheth away. (15) ^ For that such glorying is evil. (17) 
ye ought to say, If tlie Lord To him therefore that know- 
will, we shall both live, and eth to do good, and doeth it 
do this or that. (10) But now not, to him it is sin. 
ye glory in your vauntings: all 

1 Gr. inatead of your saying. 



Clarke. Our calendars give the longest day and the shortest, the fasts 
and the festivals : but no calendar gives the last da.y. — Stier. What is 
your life? for ye are a vapor. — Ye yourselves, and all belonging to 
you ; not merely life itself (A.V.), for that confessedl}' is a breath ; and 
many a man, acknowledging so much, counts of the morrow that he may 
lay up in store for other wants besides his own. —That appeareth for 
a little time, and then vanlsheth away (or, disapjjeai'efh) There 13 
a play upon words to mark the sad antithesis. The vision of life vanish- 
eth as it came. — Kllicott. 

1.5. For that ye ougrht to say. — Referring to v. 13. Gr. Instead of 
your say in (f {US ye ought), If, etc. — Dean Scott. If the Lord wiil -vre 
shall both live, and do this or that. — For it is evident that the 
hypothesis controls both our living and doing. Onr life is dependent on 
the will of (iod and our doing depends on our \\\\ng. — A fomberf. The 
reference of all the contingencies of the future to one supremely wi»e 
and loving Will has been in all a<?e8 of Christendom the stay and strength 
of devout souls. It has left its mark, even where it has not always been 
received as a reality, in familiar formuUe, such as "God willing," Deo 
Volente, or even the abbreviated D. V. There is, perhaps, a special 
interest in noting that St. Paul uses the self-same f<n*mula as St. James 
in reference to his plans for the future (1 Cor. 4 : 19). — Plumpfre. 

16. But now ye glory In your vauntlns:^. — How different is the 
case with you, cries St. James ; you actually glory and delight in j'oiir 
own self-confidence and presumption, and all such g'lorying^ is evil. 
The word for " vauntings " is the sanie as that translated " the pride of 
life" in 1 John 2 : 16 — i.^*., its braggart boastfulness, not the innocent 
glatiness of living. — Punchard. 

17. To him therefore that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin. —The word " therefore " a-^^sumes a logical connection 
of this verse with something preceding. "Vyiiat is this connection ? — 
Obviously it must be sought in the case and the exhortation that imme- 
diately precede ; partly because it is the nearest antecedent thought ; and 
partly because the case of rich men is resumed in the opening of the next 
chapter, and therefore had not passed out of mind. Probably, therefore, 
James assumes that those speculating, trafficking men did not judge 
wisely and well, f.nd did not rfoas well as they bnen\ the passion for get- 
ting rich fast — a fortune in a year — pushing them on into real sin. He 
brings the case to issue under the general princii>le — every man bound 
to do all the good he knows how to do ; always the best thing for the 
good of himself, his friends, the world. To know what is the good and 
best thing, and not do it — is sin. The knowledge carries with it the 
obllgatlou. To go against the knowledge is to go against the obligation, 
and this, of course, is sin. If he does not know anything better which la 
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possible for him to do, he violates no obligation, is charged in the case 
with no sin. Knowledge of duty measures obligation ; obligation disre- 
garded is the essence of sin. — Cowles, 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — In strong contrast with the life regulated 
by "the wisdom that is from above" (3:17), is the folly of 
those who think only of gratifying the promptings of their 
lower nature. From such a course comes nothing but discords 
and confusion (v. 1). By no possibility can it result in any 
real satisfaction and rest. For, however strongly men may 
desire happiness, and earnestly they may strive for it, it eludes 
their grasp. "Ye lust, and have not: ye kill and covet, and 
cannot obtain: ye fight and war; ye have not, because ye ask 
not" (v. 2). Here was the secret of the restless cravings and 
ever-recurring disappointments. They had never once made 
their wants the subject of a true and earnest prayer. If they 
prayed at all, their prayers were vitiated by their sensual and 
selfish aims. They prayed not for the good of others, nor even 
for their own true good, but for the satisfaction of that which 
was basest in their nature. " Ye ask and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may spend it in your pleasures" (v. 3). 
Against all this the apostle utters a stern and solemn warning 
(vs. 4-6), and follows with an exhortation which is the subject 
of our lesson. 

Lesson Topics. — I. Submission to God Urged. II. Evil 
Speaking Rebuked. III. Uncertainty of Life Illustrated. 

I. Submission to God Urged (vs. 7-10). — "Be subject 
therefore unto God." The word "therefore" assumes a logi- 
cal connection of this verse with what has gone before. ** Know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity with God ? " 
if any one wills to be — literally, chooses in the true purpose of 
his heart to be a friend of the world, he constitutes himself 
thereby an enemy of God. Think ye that the Scripture speak- 
eth falsely, vainly ? Does the Holy Spirit of God that dwelleth 
in you inspire longing unto envying ? By no means. On the 
contrary, he gives more grace; more, and yet more; perpetually 
in greater measure as men more greatly need. " Wherefore 
the Scripture saith, God resisteth the proud ; but giveth grace 
to the humble." " Be subject therefore unto God." The forms 
of the Greek verbs express a somewhat sharper antithesis than 
the English. God "setteth himself" against the proud, there- 
fore, "set yourselves as under" God. 

1. The duty enjoined (v.7). It is submission to God. This 
is most reasonable. Indeed the exhortation to it might appear, 
at first sight, in some measure unnecessary. That the creature 
should submit himself to his Creator is so plain and obvious a 
dictate of reason and of conscience, that one is ready to suppose 
it impossible for any man to stand in need of argument or en- 
treaties to induce him to comply with it. Matter of fact, how- 
ever, is inconsistent with such a supposition. There is, in 
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truth, nothing from which man is naturally more averse, noth- 
ing to which he is with more difficulty persuaded, than a cordial 
and complete submission of himself to G-od. At the same time 
it must be allowed that there is nothing more absolutely and 
universally indispensable. The veiy essence of genuine piety 
consists in submission to God; without this all that is called by 
the name of religion is utterly vain and insincere. And the 
duty is as comprehensive as it is important and imperative. 
To meet the requirements of the case the surrender must 
be — 

(a) Complete. This is a point of the first importance. There are 
men who seem to think it a sufficient proof of loyalty and alle- 
giance to God if they submit to him in some of the various rela- 
tions in which he stands toward mankind; while others of those 
relations are entirely forgotten, and the duties which they in- 
volve habitually neglected. 8ome trust in themselves that they 
are righteous because they '* tithe mint and anise and cummin,*' 
while they notoriously neglect ** the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, the mercy, and faith." Others content themselves 
with the subjection of their outer man to God's legislative 
authority, but refuse to yield their hearts and affection to the 
operations of his saving grace. 8till others readily acknowledge 
him as a Father, and zealously contend for the supremacy of 
his grace; but resist his claims to the authority of a Governor, 
and will not consent that by his law and his providence he 
should reign over them. The submission to God enjoined by 
the apostle, as elsewhere in Scripture, is not of this partial, lim- 
ited, and accommodating kind. It extends to the whole man; 
and it applies to all the diversified relations in which we are 
connected with God. It includes a submission of our entire life 
and being to the teachings of God's word, the precepts of his 
law, the methods of his grace, and the arrangements of his 
providence. 

(6) Loving. This self-surrender, to be well-pleasing to God, 
must be voluntary and cheerful, not forced and irksome, and, 
in order to this, its mainspring and principle must be love to 
him who first loved us. No other submission is acceptable and 
rewardable. God will not be served, like a tyrant, from mere 
slavish fear. He has revealed himself as an infinitely loving 
Father, to be acknowledged and obeyed with filial affection and 
reverence. The truly submissive man is able to say, " O how 
I love thy law! " lie delights in it. His love is the *' fulfilling 
of the law," it makes difficult things easy, and God graciously 
accepts what is thus done for his name's sake. The question 
arises. How are we to secure this disposition and affection, so 
that we shall be both willing and able to submit ourselves to 
God ? The apostle answers this question very clearly. 

2. The means to he used. It must be obvious that such com- 
plete and loving submission as is above indicated is possible 
only to the renewed soul. To achieve and maintain it, there- 
fore, we must, according to James — 

(a) " Resist the devil." The Scriptures teach us that there 
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is a malignant, powerful, wily, and industrious personality, 
whom they call by a variety of names, who is the enemy of man, 
and who, as he tempted and sought to destroy the man Jesus, 
tempts and seeks the destruction of all men. This is by no 
means an unimportant truth. If there be such an " adversary '' 
of our souls, who, in the strong language of inspiration ** as a 
roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour," it 
would seem to be essential to our safety that we clearly recog- 
nize the fact, and carefully guard against his assaults. It must 
strengthen us for the conflict, and help on our ultimate tri- 
umph, to recognize the existence and strength of our adversary. 
But do not over-estimate his strength. His power is limited. 
Resisted, he cannot conquer. God is with those who resist his 
assaults; he realizes this and flies. If we are under the devil's 
power and influence, it is because we have voluntarily and need- 
lessly surrendered ourselves to him. If we had resisted him he 
would have fled. 

(6) ** Draw nigh to God." The antithesis in this passage is 
striking. Put yourselves under God, but against the devil. 
Bow submissively to the one; stand in sternest opposition 
against the other. Never resist God ; never yield to the evil one. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee; draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you. Then we are to remember that it is by draw- 
ing nigh to God that we are to resist the devil. ** This approach 
to God and nearness to him, to which he responds by drawing 
near to us, is primarily that which is involved in all true and 
earnest prayer, but it should not be forgotten that it includes 
also the approximation of character and life. We are to walk 
with God as did Enoch of old " (Gen. 5 : 24). The promise of this 
passage is peculiarly encouraging. " He will draw nigh to you ! '* 
Move toward God and he will move toward you. He never fails 
to respond to the heart that humbly seeks him. The prodigal 
son never turns his weary steps towards his father's house but 
he meets the father on the way. This is Christ's method of 
illustrating the truth here tersely stated by his apostle. But 
this approach to God to which we are thus encouraged in- 
volves — 

(c) Genuine repentance. " Cleanse your hands, ye sinners." 
Put away from you every unclean thing. " Cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well." Make restitution if tiiere be call for it. 
If you have wronged any man in reputation or estate, cleanse 
your polluted hands. Make the wrong right in so far as you 
can. Repentance is not a mere sentiment. It is a turning 
about — the beginning of a new life. "Purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded." External reformation is not sufficient. There 
must be heart-purity — a single piupose to live for God. No 
more two minds, with one cleaving to the world, while you 
vainly think to give the other to God. " Be afflicted and mourn 
and weep: let your laughter be turned to mourning, and your 
joy to heaviness." There must be profound sorrow and thor- 
ough contrition for sin. ** Humble yourselves in the sight of 
the Lord, and he shall exalt you." The whole passage is a most 
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emphatic call to genuine repentance^ and to the blessedness 
which follows on repentance. 

II. Evil Speaking Rebuked (vs. 11, 12). — Here is a dif- 
ferent subject — that of evil speaking, censorionsness, slander. 
It is not a new topic with James. He dwells with an iteration 
on the besetting sin of his time and of all times, against whioli 
he had already warned his readers (1:19, 20, 26; 3:1-12). In 
connection with the latter passage, we had occasion in the last 
lesson to dwell upon this loathsome vice. There is no sin 
against which the command of God is more plain, and few that 
are so cruel and injurious. Yet how many there are who live 
in the practice of it, and how few who can say, " I am clear in 
this matter; I have always set a watch before my mouth, and 
have kept the door of my lips." Every community, yea, almost 
every church, is cursed with the presence of gossips, backbiters, 
slanderers. It is an insidious vice. It consists not only in open 
and barefaced lying about one's neighbor — though those who 
indulge in the vicious habit invariably and speedily reach the 
point where they will do that without blushing, — bnt in retail- 
ing an ill report even if it is known to be true, unless the re- 
porter is perfectly confident that a greater evil would follow 
from his silence. Evil-speaking may be only the affixing of an 
opprobrious name, or the ascription of a bad motive. We may 
lend ourselves to slander by keeping silence when we ought to 
speak as well as by speaking when we ought to keep silence. 
Many a foul crime of this character has been committed by a 
look, a gesture, or a tone of the voice. James here presents the 
criminality of evil speaking in a striking light. '*The strong 
point made in this passage," says Cowles, "is that speaking 
evil of a brother or judging him censoriously, is virtually con- 
demning God's law. It practically assumes that God's law 
forbiddi^ng such evil speaking is itself wrong. For surely, the 
man who breaks God's law and does not repent of it or condemn 
himself for it, makes a square issue with God, and virtually 
condemns his law. Either the man who breaks the law is 
wrong, or God who made the law is wrong. If the law-breaker 
is right, the law-maker cannot be right. Breaking the law, 
therefore, is virtually traducing, condemning him who made it. 
So James says, He who speaks evil of his brother speaks against 
God, passes his judgment against God's law. This man is not 
a doer of the law, but a judge condemning the law! There is 
one lawgiver and judge, able to save or to destroy, — to save the 
obedient, to destroy the transgressor. Who art thou that thou 
shouldest presume to sit in judgment against thy brother, and 
so doing, pass thy judgment against the great God. ' 

III. Uncertainty of Life Illustrated (vs. 13-lV). — Still 
another subject, entirely distinct from those which the apostle 
has just been dealing with. The trutli is brought out in its 
application to a specific case — that of men who travel abroad 
for purposes of traflftc and gain, planning and presuming upon 
life, with no just estimate of its uncertainty, and no proper re- 
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cognition of God in its preservation. What the apostle con- 
demns in these is not their industry, nor their working for 
profit, nor yet their working for profit with forethought, but 
their practical disregard of the transitoriness of life. 

1. The future is all in God's hands. '* Ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow." Rabbi Eleazer advised men to repent 
on the day before their death; that is, to-day; it may be the next 
before the last. " What is your life ? For ye are a vapor tliat 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away." Though 
we can find the powder of the crushed rock, and even the fa<led 
leaf of the dying tree, we can find not the slightest trace of the 
vapor that is exhaled by the morning sun, or borne away by tlie 
breeze. So the places that now know us shall know us no more 
forever; and the moment that marks our disappearance may be 
any moment of the future. God only knows the time. In view of 
this solenm fact, so far from rejoicing in boastful confidence of 
future life and future gain by traffic (v. 16), men should ex- 
ercise — 

2. Constant dependence on God. It is not intended that men 
should live in perpetual expectation of dying the next moment. 
Such a temper of mind would utterly unfit a man for the re- 
sponsibilities of the present world. We are inspired to under- 
take the enterprises of life by the hope that we shall live to see 
them through. But continued life should not be presumed upon 
without a perpetual trust in God and a committal of our unknown 
future to his care. Such an abiding sense of dependence on 
God for life and for all its good will tend to moderate all other- 
wise too eager aspirations and struggles for wealth — putting 
faith in God's providential care in the place of hoarded treasure. 
This truth is obvious, and therefore the obligation to regaiil it 
is imperative. *'To him therefore that knoweth to do good, 
and doeth not, to him it is sin." 
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PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

GOLDEN TEXT. —"Come over into Macedonia and 
help us." — Vei-se 9. 

^TiME. — A.D. 51. Place. — From Antioch to Asia Minor. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(35) But Paul andBar'nabas and preaching the word of the 
tarried in An'tioch, teaching Lord, with many others also. 

36. Paul and Jiarnabas tarried in Antioch. — A very celebrated 
Syrian city. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator three hundred years 
B. C, and named by him after his father Antiochus. It was on the 
banks of the Orontes, three hundred miles north of Jerusalem, and about 
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(36) After some days Paul 
said unto Bar'nabaS, Let us 
return now and visit tlie br(;th- 
ren in every city wherein we 
proclaimed the word of the 
Lord, and see how they fare. 
(87) And Bar'nabaS was mind- 
ed to take with them John 
also, who was called Mark. 



(38) But Paul thought not 
good to take with them him 
who withdrew from them from 
Pamphyl'ia, and went not 
with them to the work. (39) 
And there arose a sharp con- 
tention, so that they parted 
asimder one from the other, 
and Bar'nabas took Mark with 



thirty miles from the Mediterranean. Many Jews were settled in An- 
tioch, having been invited thither by Seleucus and granted special privi- 
leges. The inhabitants generally were pleasure-seekers and luxurious. 
. . . Antioch is, next to Jerusalem, of the greatest interest and importance 
in the apostolic history (Acts 11 : 19-30; 13 : 1-3; 14 : 26-28, etc.). The city 
now bears the name of Antakid, or Antdkieh, and belongs to the pachalic 
of Haleb (Weppo).— JVhitncjj. Teachings and preaching:. — Either 
distinct official acts, the one more public tlian the other, or a twofold 
description of their ministry, both public and private, as didactic or in- 
structive and yet cheering or encouragiijg. The word of the Lord. — 
The doctrine of Christ, i. e., the Gospel. With many others. — Among 
these we may fairly reckon the prophets of chap. 13 : 1. — Plumptre. 

36. After gome days. — An indefinite expression, which however seem^ 
more naturally to suggest a short time than a long one.—Ah.vandt'r. 
Let us return now and visit the brethren.— We notice here, for the 
first time, a trace of that tender solicitude for his converts, that earnest 
longing to see their faces, which appears in the letters which he wrote 
afterwards, as one of the most remarkable and attractive features of his 
character. — Hoicson. How they fare. — In faith, love, and hope. — 
Bengel. This was that care of the churches which came on him daily (2 
Cor. 11 : 28). See ch. 18 : 23; 1 Thess. 3 : 5; 2 Cor. 11 : 2, 3. — Abbott. 

37. Barnabas was minded. — Barnabas does not doubt the wisdom 
of this proposed second tour; but (for reasons, perhaps, of a personal 
nature) he '' was minded," or had a desire to take with them his nephew 
(Col. 4 : 10). John . . . Mark. — Cp. 12 ; 12; 13 : 6, 13. — Cowles. 

38. But Paul thou§:ht not g^ood. — The term designates a moral 
judgment: " he does not deserve that we should take him with us; he has 
made himself unworthy of it." The peculiar mode of expression, more- 
over, very plainly shows that Paul's indignation on account of that con- 
duct wsis avowed with warmth and energy. — Lechler. Who -withdrew 
from them. — Cp. 13:13. Why he did this is not known. Jt was effi- 
dently, however, for some cause which Paul did not consider satisfactory, 
and which, in his view, disqualified him from being their attendant again. 

— Barnes. The work. — That is, the missionary work in which they 
were engaged. — Alexander. 

39. And there arose a sharp contention, so that, etc. —The Greek 
word (from which our English paroxystn comes) intimates a temporary 
rather than a prolonged dispute, although it may for the time he severe. 

— Lumby, The original indicates bitterness in the controversy, and 
implies blame on both sides. The event illustrates Paul's declaration in 
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him, and sailed away unto Cy'- grace of the Lord. (41 ) And 

pnis; (40) but Paul chose Silas, he went through Syr'ia and 

and went forth, being com- Cilic'ia, confirming the 

mended by the brethren to the churches. 



ch. 14 : 15. Paul's subsequent reference both to Barnabas (1 Cor. 9 : 6) 
and to Mark (2 Thn. 4 : 11) indicate that the separation was not perma- 
nent.— ^66oW. There is little doubt that severe words were spoken on 
the occasion. It is unwise to be over-anxious to dilute the words of Scri|>- 
ture, and to exempt even apostles from blame. . . . We cannot, however, 
suppose that Paul and Barnabas parted like enemies, in anger and hatred. 
It is very likely that they made a deliberate and amicable arrangement 
to divide the region of their first mission between them, Paul taking the 
continental, and Barnabas the insular, part of the proposed visitation. — 
Conyheare and Uowson. Barnabas . . . sailed away unto Cyprus. — 
A lai^e island in the Mediterranean, about 60 miles from the coast of 
Palestine. It is frequently mentioned in Scripture, and is especially 
notable as being the birthplace of Barnabas, as early sending out Chris- 
tian preachers, and as being the first point reached by Paul and Barnabas 
in their first missionary journey. This island is now an object of great 
interest, since in the recent explorations of Di Cesnola, a vast amount of 
treasure has been added to the antiquities which reveal so much respect- 
ing the ancients; while to the devout student of the Bible they are espe- 
cially valuable, because in so many points they testify to its truth.— 
AblK)tt, 

40. Chose Silas. — In accordance with our Lord's arrangements, Luke 
10 : 1 . He was, like St. Paul, a Jew and a Roman citizen. Cp. 16 : 21, 37. 
He is spoken of as a faithful brother, 1 Pet. 5 : 12. Silas must, it seems, 
have come back to Antioch since v. 33, the following verse being regarded 
as an interpolation. The result of the sharp contention was good for the 
Church. Barnabas chose a distinct field of labor, and the number of mis- 
sionaries was increased. — Cook. Tlius does God overrule the infirmities 
of those who seek His glory, and make even their dissensions to minister 
to the advancement of His cause. — Denton. Commended by the breth- 
ren to the grivce of the Lord. — This statement that Paul was dis- 
missed in a solemn manner, and commended in the intercessory prayers 
of the congregation to the grace of the Lord, does not seem to include 
Barnabas. It is possible that he departed suddenly, or immediately after 
the dispute with Paul; at least his journey is more directly connected 
in v. 3!) with that scene than that of Paul. It is certain, however, that 
Barnabas, after sailing to Cyprus, performed precisely the labors which 
Paul had proiK>sed, v. 36. — Lechler. 

41. Syria and Cllicia. — The regions of which Antioch and Tarsus 
were the capitals, and to the Gentile converts of which the epistle from 
Jerusalem was formally addressed (y. '23]. — Alexander. Paul, like Bar- 
nabas, sought his own early home, and at first confined his labors to the 
Christian congregations which had already been established, and which 
he strengthened in faith and in the Christian life. — Lechler. Here we 
finally lose sight of Barnabas in the sacred record. — Alford, 
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(1) And he came also to Greek. (2) The same was well 

Dei'be and to Lys'tra: and reported of by the brethren 

behold, a certain disciple was that were at Lys'tra and Ico'- 

there, named Tim'othy, the nium. (8)nim would Paul have 

son of a Jewess which be- to go forth with him; and he 

lieved; but his father was a took and circumcised him be- 

1. Derbe . . . Lystra. — Cities in Lycaoiiia, in Asia Minor; they Htood 
on the great road leading from Cilicia to Iconinnu — Whitney. The site 
of both towns is uncertain. — ^ft/>«/<. And behold. — The interjection 
/'('hold marks the importance which the writer of the Acts attaches to 
the solemn adoption of Timothy by Paul. A certain disciple was there 
named Timothy.— It was during the tlrst visit of Paul and Barnabas at 
Lystra that Timothy must have been converted. Paul speaks of liiiu 
(I Tim. 1 : 2) as *' his true child in faith." His mother's name was Eunice, 
his grandmother's Lois (2 Tim. 1 : 5). They had been strict Jewesses, and 
had trained him from infancy in the wisdom of the Sacred Books (2 Tim. 
3 : 15). He became an unselfish and enthusiastic adherent of Paul, and an 
earnest minister of the Gospel (Phil. 2 : 18, 19). ... It was to Timothy that 
Paul addressed two epistles, full of details of a personal nature, and 
affectionate counsels. Timothy, at the time of Paul's second visit to Lys- 
tra, was still a young man, perhaps 18 or 20. — Schaff. A Je-vress which 
believed. — A Jewess by birth and education; a Christian believer by 
personal conviction. — Abbott. His father w^as a Greek. — Mixed mar- 
riages, though very rare in Palestine, were common enough in remote 
districts like Lycaonia. — Schaff. 

2. The same was well reported of. — During the interval which 
elapsed between Paul's first and second visits to Lystra, 1'imolhy had 
doubtless worked for the cause of Christ well and earnestly, and had won 
himself that " good report " which Paul on inquiry about him received 
from the brethren. — Scliaff, 

3. Him would Paul have. — Literally, wished ^ desired to go forth 
with him, i.e., upon this foreign mission. And he took seems to imply 
decision and authority, and also that he performed the rite himself, as it 
was not a sacerdotal act, but rather belonged to the father or his repre- 
sentative. It was not done as a necessary act, on Paul's part or on 
J'imothy's, but because of the Jews that were in those parts, i. f., 
'i)erbe, Lystra, and perhaps Iconinra. For they all knew that his 
father ^vas a Greek, and therefore concluded that the son had not been 
circumcised. As one reason for selecting Timothy was no doubt his con- 
nection with both races, fitting him to be an instrument of good to both, 
Paul acted on the principle avowed in 1 Cor. 9 : 22, and availed himself of 
the liberty enjoyed, as to ceremonial usages, during the interval between 
the advent and the downfall of Jerusalem. As this concession, though 
intended to conciliate the Jews, could scarcely have been misunderstood 
either by them or the Christian converts, it involves no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, as the very same act would have done In the case of Titus, who 
seems to have no connection with the Jews at all, and whose subjection 
to the rite would therefore have acknowledged the necessity of the legal 
ceremonies to salvation. — Alexander. 
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cause of the Jews that were 
in those parts: for they all 
knew that his father was a 
Greek. (4) And as they went 
on their way through the 
cities, they delivered them the 
decrees for to keep, which had 
been ordained of the apostles 
and elders that were at Jeru'- 
salem. (5) So the churches 
were strengthened in the 



faith, and increased in num- 
ber daily. 

(6) And they went through 
the region of Phryg'ia and 
Gala'tia, having been forbid- 
den of the Holy Ghost to speak 
the word in A'sia; (7) and 
when they were come over 
against Mys'ia, they assayed 
to go into Bithyn'ia; and the 
Spirit of Jesus suffered them 



4. Throag:h the citieg. — Not merely of Cilicia, the whole revisitation 
of the Christian churches established by Paul and Barnabas (v. 26) is 
referred to. — Abbott. The decrees. — In regard to the four things speci- 
tled in chap. 15 : 20, 29. — Barnes. Conclusions of the Council at Jeru- 
salem; accepted as rules of compromise by all parties. — Whedon. That 
inrere ordained, Gr. that were adjudged or determined. — Barnes. 

5. So. — So theUf in consequence of this visitation (see 15 : 36, and comp. 
14 : 22), not merely by means of the decrees. — Alexamler. Strengthened 
in the faith, etc. — Confirmed in the belief of the Crospel. The effect of 
the wise and conciliatory measure was to increase and strengthen the 
churches. — Barnes. Both because peace was secured between the Jewish 
and Gentile converts, and also because both were taught to rest their 
hope, not upon rites and ceremonies, the righteousness that is of the law, 
but upon the mercy of God through Jesus Christ. — Abbott. Phryg^ia. 

— This was one of the most important provinces of Asia Minor. At the 
time of Paul's visit, Phrygia was not a distinct Roman province. The term 
as used here indicates rather a race of people than a geographical or po- 
litical division of country. We cannot therefore define its boundaries 
more accurately than by saying that with Galatia it occupied the great 
central space of Asia Minor. — Having: been forbidden of the Holy 
Ghost to speaic the word In Asia. — How forbidden, whether by some 
special providence, or by the direct communication of the Spirit, is not 
indicated. Aski is of course not the continent of that name, nor Asia 
Minor, but a Roman senatorial province bordering the ^gean Sea. In 
the N. T. the phrase is always thus used to designate this particular pro- 
vince. Why Paul was forbidden to preach the Gospel in Asia and subse- 
quently in Mysia and Bithyiiia can be only matter of surmise. 1 believe 
it was because God willed that he should carry the Gospel into the heart 
of heathendom. — >466o«. The Lord had other work for Paul, and no 
other man so well qualified to do it as this prince of apostolic men. The 
great centres of the world's thought — intelligence, culture, civilization 

— were not in those forbidden provinces, but were in Europe, and in a 
very few points on the eastern continent that lay adjacent. — Cmcles. 
The restraint was only temporary. Three years later the Apostle was at 
Ephesus, and preached the word to all that dwelt in Asia, both Jews and 
Greeks, 18 : 19; 19 : 10. — Cook. 

7, 8. When they were come over ag^ainst Mysia. — The northwest 
province of Asia Minor. Assayed, endeavored, tried. As the Greek 
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not; (8) and passing by Mys'ia, nia and help us. (10) And 

they came down to Tro'as. when he had seen the vision, 

(9) And a vision appeared to straightway we sought to go 

Paul in the night : There was forth into Macedo'nia, con- 

a man of Macedo'nia stand- eluding that God had called 

ing, beseeching him, and say- us for to preach the gospel 

ing, Come over into Macedo'- unto them. 



word is usually applied to moral trial or temptation, it may possibly imply 
that there was something presumptuous in this attempt. — Bithynia, a 
province of the northern coast of Asia Minor, to the east of Mysia. The 
Spirit of Jesus, a phrase occurring only here, but probably denoting the 
mission of the Spirit by the Son. The prohibitions were no doubt in- 
tended gradually to disclose to them their mission or vocation to intro- 
duce the Gospel into Europe. Passing: by may mean passing through 
without stopping, or at least without preaching, as they must have tra- 
versed Mysia to reach Troas, a seaport near the site of ancient Troy. 
(See 20 : 5, 6; and cp. 2 Cor. 2 : 12; 2 Tim. 4 : 13.) Here they were oppo- 
site to Greece and near it, so as to be ready to enter their new field of 
missionary labor when commanded. — Alexander . 

9. A vision appeared to Paul. — By vision in the Bible is generally 
meant an experience in which the person retains his consciousness, in 
which respect it ditt'ers from a trance, and the object shown to him pes. 
sesses a real existence, in which respect it differs from a dream. (Matt. 
17 : 9; Luke 1 : 22; 1 Sam. 3 : 15; Dan. 2 : 19; 7:2; 8:1; Acts 9 : 12; 18 : 9; 
26 : 19.) — Abbott. A man of Macedonia. — This must have been inti- 
mated supernaturally. Grotius followed Bede in understanding the 

. tutelary Angel of Macedonia. — Cook. Macedonia was an important king- 
dom of ancient Greece, and subsequently a Roman province. — Abbott. 
It was on the European shore opposite Troas. — Whedon. The kingdom 
rose into celebrity' chiefly under the reign of Philip and his son Alexander 
the Great. — Barnes, Come . . . help us. — With the Gospel against 
Satan and our blindness. — Bengef. Macedonia is thus specified, because 
it was the part of Europe nearest to the scene of this vision, and the part 
where his European work was to begin. — Alexander. This vision has 
been rightly recognized by the church as interpreting the unuttered cry 
of heathendom for help. — Abbott. 

10. We soug^ht to g:o forth. — The steps taken would be in the way of 
inquiry how and when they could get across the sea into Europe. — 
Limiby. The distance from Troas to Macedonia, on the opposite side of 
the iEgean Sea, was somewhat more than one hundred mil^B. — Schaeffer, 
This change in the pronoun (from the first to the third person) is the 
simple, quiet intimation that at and from Troas the narrator became the 
companion of St. Paul. This was just after the sojourn in Galatia, where 
sickness had detained the Apostle, Gal. 4 : 13; and it has been thought not 
unlikely that the beloved Physician, being found resident at Troas, was 
consulted by St. Paul about his health. Condudinsf that God had 
called ns. —The same word as proving ^ 9 : 26. St. Paul must have con- 
sulted his companions as to the purport of the vision. — Cook. 
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ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — Our lessons now return to the history of 
the early church. We have already considered the proceedings 
of that first Council, which decided the great question, Wliat 
are the conditions of salvation under the Gospel ? Shall Christ 
suffice, or must the ceremonial law also be obeyed ? Shall we 
be complete in him, or only set by him in the way of salvation ? 
The answer to these questions was clear and emphatic. Obe- 
dient faith in Christ is the sole condition of life. He is all- 
sufficient. A decree embodying this answer was sent to An- 
tioch by two men gifted with prophecy, who were commissioned 
to enforce its purport by word of mouth. One of these men, 
Silas, became Paul's companion in his second journey. Of the 
other, Judas Barsabas, we hear no more (vs. 1-34). 

Paul and Barnabas now resumed the work at Antioch which 
had been interrupted by the controversy. Here they continued 
for some time. In this interval Peter visited Antioch. At first 
he maintained such relations with the Gentiles as were in har- 
mony with the action of the Council. But on the arrival of 
certain Jewish brethren, who, it would appear, retained their 
old prejudices, he withdrew from the society of the Greeks, and 
would no longer eat with them. Others followed his example. 
Paul was indignant, and publicly expostulated with Peter, 
strongly censuring his conduct (v. 35; Gal. 2: 11-14). But 
Paul's commission ran to the Gentiles at large. The words, 
** Depart: for I will send thee forth far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles" (22: 21), were ringing in his ears, and he coidd abide no 
longer in Antioch. 

Lesson Topics. — I. The Second Journey through Asia 
Minor. II. The Call to Macedonia. 

I. The Second Journey through Asia Minor (15:36-41; 
16: 1-8). — Paul's missionary life, in its complete form, covers a 
period of ten years. Between his leaving Antioch with Barna- 
bas in the year 48, and his arrest at Jerusalem in the summer of 
the year 58, he achieved what are popularly known as his three 
missionary journeys. They do not bear traces of any fixed 
plan; what plan there was was disturbed sometimes by circum- 
'stances; sometimes it was set aside by a higher guidance under 
which the apostle acted. These journeys were the expressions 
of a noble impulse, which must be doing something — raids, 
conducted on no very obvious plan, upon the dark domains of 
heathendom. And yet, looking back upon them, we may see 
that they do bear a certain relation to each other. The fii-st 
was tentative — it was what military men would call a recon- 
noissance of the strength of the heathen army. It extended no 
further than to the northern side of that line of mountains upon 
which Paul had gazed in his childhood days ; it began with a 
great success — it well nigh closed in the apostle's martyrdom 
(chaps. 13, 14). The second journey is on the whole the most 
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important; it is certainly the richest in incident, and the bold- 
est in its range. 

1. The proposition. "And after some days Paul said unto 
Barnabas, Let us return now and visit the brethren in every city 
wherein we proclaimed the word of the Lord, and see how they 
fare" (v. 36). The converts which they had left in Asia Minor 
were called to live their religion in the midst of many tempta- 
tions and difficulties. They were in danger of growing weary 
of the conflict and toil and self-denial involved in tiie Christian 
life. Hence Paul would revisit them. He realized the neces- 
sity of caring for those who had been brought to Christ through 
his instrumentality. His Epistles to the churches are just an 
expression of this spirit. Aggressive work for Christ is good. 
It is good to preach him where he is not known — to form new 
plans and to organize new instrumentalities, and carry the min- 
istrations of the Gospel into homes and haunts which they liave 
not yet penetrated. But the work must be followed up which 
has been begun. We are too much inclined, even in our own 
churches, to think the work accomplished, instead of only 
begun, when we get our converts once into the fold of Christ. 
The proposition, "Let us return and see how they fare," is 
characterized as much by good sense as by godly zeal. Both 
with regard to ourselves and with regard also to others for whose 
salvation we are laboring, there is need daily to say, " Let us 
return," let us visit, let us examine the work, in that heart or 
in that house, and see how it fares. 

2. The separation (v^ 37-39). Barnabas instantly assented 
to Paul's proposition. He shared the feeling of the latter — 
was solicitous about the disciples they had left. He too was 
ready to make exertion, to encounter peril, and, if necessary, 
to face death for their sakes. But in settling the details of the 
journey a grave difference sprung up between them. Barnabas 
wished again to take as their travelling companion his relative, 
John Mark. Paul dissented. He had deserted them on their 
former tour. Neither would yield. ** And there arose a sharp 
contention, so that they parted asunder one from the other." 
There is little profit in going over this case to show that Paul 
was all right and Barnabas all wrong, or that Barnabas was all 
right and Paul all wrong, or that one was less to blame than 
the other. We have not particulars enough to form a judgment of 
any value on these points. What we know is that they were both 
good men, and doubtless each thought he was right, but as a 
matter of fact they were both wrong. So much the reading of 
the record in the light of common sense reveals to us. And 
just here is to be found one of the practical lessons. Don't be 
too sure you are right when others differ from you. ** The best 
of men are but men at best." Here are a pair of holy men who 
have lost their tempers. And for a little thing too. Another 
thing worth noting. Little things are often more trying to the 
temper than great. They take us off our guard. Paul and Bar- 
nabas had been together for years under the most trying circum- 
stances, and we have no record of disagreement. But now 
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the mere question as to whether John Mark should accompany 
them, causes them to quarrel and separate. Having disagreed, 
they did well to separate. When two cannot agree to toil in 
the same comer of the vineyard, let them lose no time in bick- 
ering, nor hinder each other from working, but let them hon- 
estly divide, and betake themselves to other departments. Such 
a course will inevitably rectify wrong tempers. Paul and Bar- 
nabas had not been parted long, it is fair to presume, before 
every spark of animosity went out. The first earnest Christian 
effort smothered it. We find Paul referring kindly to Mark 
(Col. 4: 10; 2 Tim. 4: 11 ; Philemon 24), and to Barnabas (1 Cor. 
9; 6). But Paul and Barnabas no longer go together. *' Barna- 
bas took Mark with him, and sailed away unto Cyprus," and 
we lose sight of them. Luke lets them drop from his page. 
They now no doubt continued to do good work for the Master, 
but we have no record of it. That, however, is a small matter. 
Their record is on high. No good thought or word or deed 
escapes tlie notice of God, or fails to find a place in the book of 
the recording angel, though it be utterly unnoticed or unknown 
of men. 

3. The journey (15:40, 41; 16:1-8). *' But Paul choseSilas, 
and went forth, being commended by the brethren to the grace 
of the Lord." While the historian drops Barnabas and Mark, 
he follows Paul and Silas, of whom, later on, he becomes the 
companion. The strongest require social helpers. There has 
never lived a man more brave in heart, more mighty in his own 
strength, more entirely self-reliant than Paul, the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. Yet he needs a fellow-helper. He lost Barna- 
bas, and he "chose Silas." The missionaries started from 
Antioch, and passing up through the Ciliciau Gates, a famous 
pass in the Taurus mountain, leading from north to south, and 
eighty miles in length. They revisited the old scenes of Derbe 
and Lystra. The Galatian mission followed, of which we know 
little from Luke's histoi-y, but much from Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatian Churches. The apostle was detained in this district 
by some bodily ailment; but this did not prevent his working as 
an Evangelist, and he probably founded at least three churches 
in the three chief towns of this central district of Asia Minor, 
amid an amount of exuberant enthusiasm characteristic of a 
people of Celtic origin, and soon to be followed by a serious 
reaction. He then intended to work on the western coast of 
Asia Minor; and subsequently on the northeast coast of Bithy- 
nia. But he was prevented by Divine intimation, and finally 
was guided to Troas, a seaport town on the Hellespont, near 
the site of ancient Troy. 

4. The young disciple. An interesting and beautiful incident 
of this journey is recorded (vs. 1-3). At Lystra where, on the 
occasion of his first visit, Paul was stoned and left for dead, he 
now finds Timothy, a disciple of Christ, and probably one of 
liis own converts, won by him on his former visit. Hence Paul 
calls him his ''son" (1 Cor. 4:17; 1 Tim. 1:2). Four things 
are to be noted as here revealed concerning this young disciple. 
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(a) His parentage. "The son of a Jewess which believed; 
but Ills father was a Greek." We learn elsewhere (2 Tim. 1:5) 
that his mother's name was Eunice and his grandmother's name 
Lois, both eminent for their piety. Probably his father was a 
lieatlien, for it is not said of him, as of his wife, that he " be- 
lieved." Thank God for pious mothers! What would this 
world be but for their gracious and mighty influence ! 

(6) His reputation. The character of this young disciple was 
attested by the concurrent voice of at least two congregations. 
He was *' well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra 
and Iconium." If there was something of human pi-eference 
in the feeling with which Paul regarded him, it was at least no 
foolish fancy ; it had a sound basis of conscientious approval. 

(c) His circumcision (v. 3). This was a mere prudential 
arrangement in deference to Jewish prejudices, that the work 
might not be hindered. Though Paul was so unyielding where 
the rite of circumcision was demanded as essential to salvation, 
lie could, in the exercise of a generous charity and a wise ex- 
pediency, yield much to the scruples of his weaker brethren 
where no principle would be compromised. 

{d) His employment. "Him would Paul have to go forth 
with him." Set apart to the work of the* ministry, he became 
a valuable coadjutor of Paul. He became an intimate associate 
of Paul, and was faithful to him as long as the great apostle 
lived. He began his great work without delay. When Paul 
left Lystra, Timothy accompanied him. "And as they went 
on their way through the cities, they delivered them the decrees 
for to keep, which had been ordained of the apostles and eiders 
that were at Jerusalem." These decrees set free the Gentile 
churches from all obligations to Judaism and to circumcision; 
in other words, they published throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth that Jesus Christ is all, that we are com- 
plete in him. The effect of this proclamation of a free and un- 
limited Gospel was what it had been elsewhere: " the churches 
were strengthened in the faith, and increased in number daily." 

II. The Call to Macedonia (vs. 0, 10). — This call marks 
the decisive moment of the entrance of the Gospel into 
Europe. 

1. Its Author, It was the call of God. In the history that 
has gone before we have seen the apostle restrained by the 
Spirit of God, so that he could not "speak the woixi in Asia," 
nor "go into Bithynia." Here we have the same Spirit con- 
sciously constraining him to cross over into Europe. There is 
a Divine Spirit, and he has access to the human spirit. The 
fact that he influences men is attested by the Scriptures and by 
human consciousness. It is the privilege of the Christian to be 
guided by him into all truth, and to, as well as in, all work for 
the Master. 

2. Its medium. The vision of Macedonia beseeching Paul 
We are not told how the Spirit restrained the missionaries from 
going whither they intended. It may have been by a revela- 
tion, or by the presence of opposing circumstances, or a mys- 
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terious impression which they could not shake oflP. But here 
the method of communication is revealed. All ways are open 
to Gk>d, and he speaks hy a great variety of them to man. 

3. Its significance, ** Come over into Macedonia and help 
us." Heathendom cries to Christianity for moral help. This 
Macedonian in Paul's vision, praying for help, portrays the 
attitude of the heathen world. It needs help, — help to solve 
the problems that perplex the judgment, to remove the guilt that 
weighs down the spirit, to master the difficulties that beset the 
life, to dispel the darkness that hides God from the soul. 

4. Its subject. Tlie call came to a man. This is God's order. 
Man is to be saved through the instrumentality of his con- 
verted fellow-man. Hence every converted man is to be a 
missionary to others. God's call came to a prepared man. 
Paul was, of all the apostles, the best qualified to preach the Gos- 
pel in Greece. Not only intellectually but spiritually, he was 
qualified. He was completely surrendered to God. The Divine 
will was the law of his life. See this in the promptness of 
his obedience now. He no sooner heard the cry and gathered 
its significance, than he set about obeying it. *^ And when he 
had seen the vision, straightway we sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called us for to preach the 
Gospel unto them." 
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THE CONVERSION OF LYDIA. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " Whose heart the Lord opened, to 
give heed unto the things which were spoken by Paul." — 
Verse 14. 

Time. — A.D. 51. Place. — Phillppi. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(11) Setting sail therefore race', and the day following 
from Tro'as, we made a to "Neap'olis; (12) and from 
straight course to Sam'oth- thence to Philip'pi, which is 

■■-!■■ I - I . .1. I ,1 ■ I . 

11. Troas. — See Lesson 5, verse 8, iiote. We made a straif^ht 
coarse. — Lit., we ran straight ; that is, in nautical phrase, " ran before 
the wind '* to Samothraoe — a lofty island in the JEge^n Sea, north- 
westward from Troas, and about midway between this and Neapolis.— 
Brown, It was formerly celebrated for . the mysteries of Ceres and 
Proserpine. It is now called Samotraki or Samanrfraki. It is but thinly 
peopled, and contains only a single village. — Whitney. Neapolis. — 
Now Cavallo^ northwest from Samothrace, at the mouth of the Stry- 
mon ; the port of Philippi, from which it is about ten miles distant. — 
Cook. 

12, Phillppi. —The former name of this city was Dathos. It was 
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a city of Macedo'nia, the first 
of the district, a Boman col- 
ony : and we were in this city 
tarrying certain days. (13) 
And on the Sabbath day we 
went forth without the gate 
by a river side, where we sup- 
posed there was a place of 
prayer; and we sat down and 



spake unto the women which 
were come together. (14) And 
a certain woman named Lyd'- 
ia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyati'ra, one that 
worshipped God, heard us: 
whose heart the Lord opened, 
to give heed unto the things 
which were spoken by Paul. 



repaired and adorned by Philip, the father of Alexander the Great," 
and after him was called Philippi. It became known in history as the 
scene of the decisive battle in which Brutus and Cassius were defeated by 
Augustus and Antony (42 B. C). — Schaff. So far as the N. T. history 
directly informs us, Philippi was the first city in Europe which heard the 
Gospel message. How minute the seed, a conversational service with a 
few women outside the gates of Philippi ! how great the tree, European 
Christendom! Cp. Matt. 13: 31, 32. — Abbott. Macedonia. — See 
Tiesson V, v. 9, note. The first of the district. — These words describe 
the geographical situation of Philippi, in relation to Paul's journey, as 
the first city of Macedonia at which he arrived. — Schaff. A Roman 
Colony. — A Roman colony Avas a miniature Rome, governed by Roman 
laws, with the Roman language spoken, and Roman coin in circulation. 
Roman colonies were planted for the defence of the frontiers of the 
empire, and for keeping provincials in order. —Cook. Tarrying: certain 
days. — Reconnoitering the ground, and waiting until the Sabbath should 
come round. As their rule was to begin with the Jews and religious 
proselytes, they would have nothing probably to do until the time when 
they knew that they would convene for public worship. — Broum. 

13. By a river side. — The Gangas, a small stream close to the city, 
especially chosen because it served for the ablutions connected with 
Jewish worship. A place of prayer. — This word (proseiuiha) was the 
designation of a structure, frequently open to the sky, erected for the 
purposes of Jewish worship. There was evidently but a very small 
colony of Jews at Philippi, owing no doubt to the fact that it was rather 
a military than a co'tamercial city. This accounts for there being no~ 
regular synagogue there : the proseuchay or place of prayer by the river 
side, was the substitute for the synagogue. — Schaff. 

14. A certain woman named Lydia. — That she was a Jewish 
proselyte is indicated by the language, one that worshipped God ; v. 
15 indicates that she had her residence in or near Philippi ; she is not 
mentioned again in the N. T., but may well have been one of those women 
which labored with Paul in the Gospel, and referred to in Phil. 4:3.— 
Abbott. A seller of purple. —The purple color, so extravagantly 
valued by the ancients, included many shades or tints, from rose-red to 
sea-green or blue. Lydia's occupation may have been the sale of the dye 
itself, procured from a shell-fish (purpura murex), but more probably was 
that of cloth or clothes dyed with it, an art expressly mentioned in the 
classics as practised by the Lydian women. — Alexander, Thyatira. — 
This city belonged to a district of Asia Minor called Lydia, to the north 
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(15) And when she was bap- abide there. And she con- 

tized, and her household, she strained us. 

besought us, saying. If ye have (16) And it came to pass, as 

judged me to be faithful to the we were going to the place of 

Lord, come to my house, and prayer, that a certain maid 

of Sardis. — Lechler. Lydia was a part of the province of Asia. — 
Schaeffer. Thus, although forbidden to preach the gospel in Asia, their 
first convert at Philippi is an Asiatic. — Alford. Here a Christian church 
was subsequently established. — >46&o^^. Whose heart the Lord 
opened. — By his Spirit, the Lord disposed and prepared the willing and 
candid heart of Lydia to hear attentively the preaching of Paul. She 
had already followed the light she had received, and was eager in her 
inquiries after the will of God. — /'«ircc. Observe the incidental recog- 
nition here of the truth that the word of God is efficacious only as it is 
blessed by the Spirit of God (1 Cor. 7 : 6 ; 2 Cor. 4 : 6. Cp. Matt. 13 : 16). 

— Abbott. The heart is of itself closed ; but it is for God to open it. — 
BerigeL 

15. And when she was baptized. — Not necessarily at this first meet- 
ing, but rather, as this phrase would seem to intimate, after an interval. 

— Alexander, Lydia, being convinced that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
having made a profession of her faith, was forthwith baptized. With the 
baptism of Lydia that of her household was associated. Whether we 
are to understand by this term her children, her slaves, or the work- 
people engaged in the manual employment connected with her trade, or 
all these collectively, cannot easily be decided. It is well known that 
this is one of the passages often adduced in the controversy concerning 
infant baptism. We need not urge this view of it : for belief that infant 
baptism is " most agreeable with the institution of Christ " does not rest 
on this text. — Hbwson. What may fairly be deduced from the language 
of this verse is this : That by reason of Lydia's faith her household were 
brought unto Christ and his church. The first field for the ministry of 
the young convert is his home. — Abbott. She besoug^ht us, raying, If 
ye have jndgred me to be faithful to the Lord. — That is, if ye deem 
me a genuine believer in the Lord Jesus (as her baptism implied that they 
did). There is a beautiful modesty in this plea, but there was a constrain- 
ing force in it : come into my house, and abide there. And she 
constrained us. — The word (as in ^uke 14 : 29) implies that she would 
take no denial. — Brown. 

16. And it came to pass, etc — This seems to have been at a later 
period. As we were g^oing: to the place of prayer — the same place 
by the river side, described above. The word for maid commonly sug- 
gests a female slave — in this case owned and used by her masters for 
purposes of gain. — Coioles. A spirit of divination, or as the margin 
reads, a apiritf a Python. In the Greek mythology, this was the name of 
a serpent which guarded an oracle on Mount Parnassus and was slain by 
Apollo, thence called Pythius, as being himself the god of divination. 
That she was not, as some suppose, a mere ventriloquist or sheer 
impostor, nor a mere somnambulist or lunatic, but a demoniac, is clear 
from Paul's address to her. — Alexander. Luke speaks of her according 
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having * a spirit of divination 
met us, which brought her 
masters much gain by sooth- 
saying. (17) The same fol- 
lowing after Paul and us cried 
out, saying, These men are 
-servants of the Most High 
God, which proclaim unto you 
^the way of salvation. (18) 
And this she did for many 



days. But Paul, being sore 
troubled, turned and said to 
the spirit, I charge thee in the 
name of Je'sus Christ to come 
out of iier. And it came out 
that very hour. 

(19) But when her masters 
saw that the hope of their gain 
was * gone, they laid hold on 
Paul and Si'las, and dragged 



1 Gr. a spirit, a Python, 
^ Gr. cornea out. 



* Gr, bond-servant. 



* Or, a way. 



to the current notions of the time and of that heathen people, without 
either indorsing or refuting those notions. As a historian, he needed only 
to put the case as those masters saw it. — Cowles. Brought, literally, 
yielded or afforded. Masters, Joint owners or employers, such 
partnerships in valuable slaves heing not unusual in ancient times. 
Soothsaying:, divining, telling fortunes, by the aid of the Spirit which 
possessed her. — Alexander. 

17. Following: after Paul and us, cried out. — Whatever the nature 
of the mental and spiritual malady under which this damsel suffered, it 
produced on her the like effect which is recorded of evil spirits in the 
history of Jesus (Mark 1 : 24 ; Luke 4 : 41), and forced her to confess to 
the true character of the Christian teachers. The devils believe and 
tremble (James 2 : 19). — Lumby, 

18. And this she did for many days. — That is, on many successive 
occasions when on their way to their usual place of meeting, or when 
engaged in religious services. — Brown. Being: sore troubled. — Such 
indorsement was not pleasant to Paul, but was rather annoying, and in 
its general influence, damaging. So in the name of Jesus Christ he 
exorcised the demon spirit. — Cowles, Said to the spirit, present in her 
aud acting through her, a sufficient proof that, in the view of the Apostle, 
it was a case of actual possession by a personal spirit. I charg:e thee In 
the name of Jesus Christ, by his authority, and as his representative. 
Come out of her, withdraw the preternatural control now exercised, and 
cease to influence her as at present. — Alexander, It came out that 
very hour. — See Mark 1 : 27. In this miracle Christ fulfils the promise 
of Mark 16 : 17 ; Luke 9 : 1. Cp. Luke 10 : 17. — Abbott. 

19. The hope of their g:ain was g:one. — Gr. come out. The verb is 
exactly the same as in the last clause of the previous verse. When the 
evil spirit came out, there came out also the chance of more gain. — 
Lumby, The first heathen persecution, like that subsequently at Ephesus 
(ch. 19 : 25-27), was set on foot by covetousness. Cp. 1 Tim. 6 : 9, 10. 
— Abbott, This is the first persecution proceeding from a.purely heathen 
source, of which we have an account. — Meyer. Laid hold on Paul 
and Silas. —Timothy and Luke may not have been on the spot at the 
time ; or, at all events, they were less prominent. — Cook, Into th« 
market-place. — The great place of concourse, and where, as in the 
Iloraan/orM/n, would be the seat of the authorities. Before tlie rulers. 
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them into the market-place 
before the rulers, (20) and 
when they had brought them 
unto the ^magistrates, they 
said, These men, being Jews, 
do exceedingly trouble our 
city, (21) and set forth cus- 
toms which it is not lawful for 
lis to receive, or to observe. 



being Romans. (22) And the 
multitude rose up together 
against them : and the ^ magis- 
trates rent their garments off 
them, and commanded to beat 
them with rods. (23)Andwhen 
tliey had laid many stripes 
upon them, they cast them 
into prison, charging the 



* Gr. prsetors. 



— The Greek word is the general one for rulers y and signifies "the 
authorities," the special members thereof being indicated by the next 
verse. — Lumby. 

20. To the maglfltratefl. — The duumviri or prsetors ; the former was 
their proper name, the latter, as one of greater honor, was frequently 
used by them. — Abbott. These men being Jews. — Objects of dislike, 
contempt and suspicion by the Romans, and at this time of more than ' 
usual prejudice. — Brown. The real ground of the original disturbance 
is entirely suppressed, and one of a more public nature substituted : just 
as Christ himself was condemned by the Sanhedrin as a blasphemer, and 
then accused by them to Pilate as a traitor and a rebel (See Luke 22 : 66- 
71 ; 23 : 1 ; John 18 : 19 ; 19 : 12). — Alexander, 

21. Set forth customs. — The word occurs here, as in 6 : 14, in a wide 
sense, including customs connected with public worship and the religious 
life. — Lechler. Which it is not lawful for us to receive or to ob- 
serre, being: Romans. — Observe the contrast : they, Jetoa^ trouble us, 
Bomana. While the Roman government allowed in the provinces the 
original religion of the inhabitants, they forbade the introduction of 
innovations in religion, especially into Roman cities like that of Philippi, 
as calculated to unsettle the minds of the people and create political 
disturbance. Thus though the Apostles had acted with all possible 
prudence, there was a color for the charge brought against them. More- 
over,- every city had its own special protecting deities : to bring into it a 
new worship was an invasion which the people were as ready to resent as 
the magistrates to punish. — Abbott. 

22. And the multitude rose up together against them. — So ch. 19: 
28, 34 ; 21 : 30 ; Luke 23 : 18. — and the maglstrateg rent their gar- 
ments off them (that is, Paul and Silas' garments). — Braum. Com- 
manded to beat them with rods. — The Greek verb gives the special 
Roman form of punishment, that of being beaten with the rods of the 
lictors. This, therefore; takes its place as one of the three instances to 
which St. Paul refers in 2 Cor. 11 : 26. — Ptumptre. 

23. I<aid many stripes upon them. — The "beating with many 
stripes " was upon the naked body. The law of Moses limited the number 
to forty, less one : but Roman law prescribed no limit. — Cowles, The 
magistrates probably intended to investigate the case on the morrow. 
This scourging, it may be presumed, was to keep the people quiet for the 
night. To keep them safely. — Perhaps, after the exorcism, it was 
apprehended that they might have some mysterious power for effecting 
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jailer to keep them safely: inner prison, and made their 
(24) who, having received such feet fast in the stocks, 
a charge, cast them into the 

their own liberation. — Cook. The arrest, punishment, and subsequent 
imprisonment were ordered and carried out with such haste that the plea 
of Roman citizenship urged by Paul was not listened to, even if made. — 
Schaff. 

24. The Inner prison is by some understood to mean a subterranean 
dungeon ; but the phrase necessarily expresses nothing more than greater 
distance from the entrance, and as a consequence of this, more security, 
not only from the chances of escape, but also from the fury of the mob. — 
Alexander. Made their feet fast in the stocks. — This instrument 
was a heavy piece of wood with holes, into which the feet were placed in 
such a manner that they were widely distended ; hence it was also an 
implement of torture. — Lechler. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — Our last lesson closed with the words, 
*' And when he had seen the vision, straightway we sought to 
go forth into Macedonia, concluding that God had called us for 
to preach the gospel unto them" (v. 10). The change of pro- 
noun must be noted; it is "he" or "they" no longer, but 
" we." Luke himself therefore had here joined the mission- 
aries. Perhaps, as has been suggested, the physician Luke 
joined the great apostle because of his recent sickness. Be that 
as it may, we learn from the Epistles how faithfully he attended 
him, with one brief interval, in all his future joumeyings and 
captivities. " That night was indeed eventful in which St. Paul 
received his commission to proceed to Macedonia. The com- 
mission was promptly executed. The morning star appeared 
over the cliffs of Ida. The sun rose and spread the day over the 
sea and the islands as far as Athos and Samothrace. The men 
of Troas awoke to their trade and their labor. Among those 
who were busy about the shipping in the harbor were the newly 
arrived Christian travellers, seeking for a passage to Europe, — 
Paul, and Silas, and Timotheus, — and that new companion, 
* Luke the beloved physician,' who, whether by pre-arrange- 
ment, or by a providential meeting, or (it may be) even in con- 
sequence of the apostle's delicate health, now joined the mission, 
of which he afterwards wrote the history. God provided a ship 
for the messengers he had chosen; and (to use the language of 
a more sacred poetry than that which has made these coasts 
illustrious), ' He brought the wind out of his treasuries, and by 
his power he brought in the south wind,' and prospered the 
voyage of his servants." 

Lesson Topics. — I. The Gospel in Europe. II. The 
Conversion of Lydia. III. The Missionaries Imprisoned. 

L The Gospel in Europe (vs. 11-13). — The missionaries 
set sail from Troas with a favoring breeze, Luke's expression 
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literally means that they ** sailed before the wind.'* Hence 
they accomplished the distance to Philippi in two days; on a 
later occasion (20:6) we are told that it took five days to make 
the trip from Philippi to Troas. They landed at the harbor of 
Neapolis, and, passing down the coast twelve miles west, 
reached Philippi. This is a city of great historic interest. On 
its plains was fought the last battle of the republicans of Home, 
under Brutus and Oassius, against Augustus and Antony, B. C. 
42. Gifted by Augustus with the privileges of a coloniay Phil- 
ippi was itself a monument of the termination of that struggle. 
But it is not the place of this city in Roman history which 
gives it its highest interest for us. A greater than Augustus 
came to Philippi to win a nobler victory than ever graced the 
emperor's arms, and to found a more enduring empire than that 
of Rome. While the world stands, this Roman colony will be 
remembered for the advent of Paul more than for that of 
Augustus — for the first preaching of the gospel in Europe more 
than the last struggle of the Roman republicans. Let us fix 
our thought on this most interesting point — the first gospel 
preaching in Europe. The narrative has all the vividness and 
circumstantiality of, what in fact it is, the journal of an eye- 
witness. 

1. The Season, "On the Sabbath day." The missionaries 
had been in the "city tarrying certain days." They chose to 
begin their work on the "Sabbath," the seventh day, held as 
sacred by the Jews. Whatever gathering of the Jewish people 
of Philippi was held for religious purposes would be held on 
that day. Then the religious sentiment would be more active 
in the Jewish mind, generally, than on other days, and they 
might therefore be more disposed to listen to the new revelation 
which the God of their fathers had in these last days made by 
his Son. Paul was always wise enough to study the moods of 
men in their ministration of truth. He knew and acted on the 
fact that there are days and circumstances which greatly aid in 
the production of religious impressions — that there are tides in 
the affairs of spiritual as well as secular concerns. It would be 
well for the cause of Christ and souls if all teachers and preach- 
ers would follow the example of his wisdom in this respect. 

2. The scene. "We went forth without the gate by a river 
side, where we supposed there was a place of prayer." They 
were not mistaken. Philippi was a military, not a mercantile 
city. Hence there were very few Jews in it. They had no 
synagogue. But a« proseiichce, or place of prayer, a light, tem- 
porary structure, probably open at the top, had been erected 
"without the gate" — for the sake of greater quietness, and 
freedom from interruption; and "by a river side" — that they 
might attend to the various ablutions connected with their re- 
ligious rites. Here the missionaries found a few women busy 
with their devotions, to whom, sitting down among them, they 
opened the word of life. Probably each said soihething, though 
Paul said most. How exquisitely simple and beautiful is the 
scene ! The preachers in the frail and temporary oratory by the 
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river side did not stand erect in the position of orators, did not 
deliver set discourses, were not privileged to address a learned 
multitude. They just ^'sat down and spake unto the women 
which were come together." Thus was the gospel message first 
opened in Europe. 

II. The Conversion of Lydia (vs. 14, 15). — The first gos- 
pel teaching in Europe was not without effect. It resulted in 
the conversion of at least one member of the small company. 
This was Lydia. 

1. Her circumstances. She was " a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira." This was a city of Asia Minor, situated with- 
in the province of Lydia; from which, probably, this woman 
derived her name. The purple dye is said to have been ex- 
tracted from a shell-fish; and garments which were colored with 
this precious substance were in great repute in ancient times, 
and very expensive. Purple, bfeing a mixture of the brilliant 
scarlet, and the grave and sober blue, was regarded as expres- 
sive of dignity. The robe of state of the Roman Emperors was 
purple. Philippi, as a Koman colony, and the resort of persons 
of distinction, by whom garments of purple were chiefly worn, 
would furnish a superior market. The Lydian women are saici 
to have been famous for the manufacture of cloth to which the 
purple dye was applied. The probability is that Lydia was a 
widow. Mention is made of ** her household," but no reference 
is made to her husband. It is generally expected that the hus- 
band, while living, will conduct the affairs of trade and com- 
merce for the benefit of his family, and that the wife will be 
employed in domestic affairs. 

2. Uer character. She Inust have been an industrious, enter- 
prising and intelligent woman. Supposing her to have been 
deprived of her husband by d^ath, we have a striking proof of 
the energy of her mind, in being able so to rise above her sor- 
rows and difficulties as to leave her native city, and to conduct 
business among strangers for the purpose of providing things 
honest in the sight of all men, for herself and her family. But 
we are not left without positive testimony to her character. 
Lydia was "one that worshipped God." She was probably a 
Jewish proselyte. In a country like our own, where the Chris- 
tian religion is generally professed, and the worship of God 
openly celebrated, as a matter of acknowledged duty, this part 
of Lydia's conduct may, perhaps, be considered as containing 
nothing remarkable. But the peculiarity of her circumstances 
should be taken into the account. Thyat«ra, where she ap- 
pears to have been born, and to have spent the early part of 
her life, was a heathen city; and this was also the character of 
Philippi, where she was found by the missionaries. Heathen 
worship had been, all her life, recommended to her attention 
and practice by splendid ceremonials, by the example of the 
nuiltitude, by immemorial usage, and by the sanction of the 
state. From the horrible contamination of idolatry, however, 
liydia had been saved by the grace and tmth of God, operating 
upon a mind evidently vigorous and intelligent in no ordinary 
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degree. She was a woman who observed the Sabbath, and was 
in the habit of worshipping God in such public assemblies as 
were accessible to her. 

3. Her conversion to Christianity. Up to this point it does 
not appear that she was acquainted even with the baptism of 
John; but now the full light of the Christian dispensation 
breaks upon her mind. Little did she anticipate so rich and 
exalted a blessing, when she left her home on the morning of 
that eventful Sabbath, and resorted to her accustomed place of 
prayer. . * 

(a) Her conversion was effected by the instrumentality of the 
Gospel. The precise subject of the discourse to Lydia and her 
fellow-worshippers is not stated. But it may be inferred from 
the circumstances. Paul was eminently a man of one work. 
His Lord sent him to preach the Gospel; and upon that work 
lie was always intent. Then the damsel cried, ** These men. 
are servants of the Most High God, which proclaim unto you 
the way of salvation.*' It is I lighly probable that this damsel 
had either heard Paul's discourse, or that the subject of it had 
become a matter of public conversation, and that she openly 
proclaimed what she herself had heard as to the nature of his 
ministry. In proclaiming ^^the way of salvation," Paul must 
have presented its Author, described its necessity, unfolded its 
nature, and pointed out tlie manner in which it is to be ob- 
tained by individuals. 

(6) This Grospel was supernaturally applied to Lydia's heart. 
While the truth was being presented, there was a divine agency 
at work. " Whose heart the Lord opened." The preaching of 
the Grospel is the Lord's own oixlinance, intended to continue 
till the end of time. Its success, in every instance, is owing to 
the agency of his Spirit, There are three great objects to be 
achieved by this gracious agency. First, there must be the 
communication of liglit to the understanding. No man can 
acquire right views of (Jhristian trutli but by the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit. Tiiis must be accompanied by the quicken- 
ing of the conscience and affections. To the natural hardness 
of the human heart reference is frequently made in the Scrip- 
tures. It is the Divine Spirit who so applies the truth as to 
produce a conviction of guilt and need, even while he produces 
desire and hope. Finally, we are dependent upon the Spirit of 
God for strength to perform the conditions of the Gospel. 
Whatever may be the depth of our convictions, the strength of 
our desire to be saved, and the readiness of our disposition to 
conform to the evangelical method of salvation, we can neither 
actually repent nor believe the Gospel, but by the effectual 
assistance of the Holy Spirit. This Divine agency is illustrated 
in the conversion of Lydia. 

(c) To the truth thus proclaimed and applied Lydia gave obe- 
dient attention. She gave '' heed unto the things which were 
spoken by Paul." The Divine influence in conversion is not 
destructive of the free agency of man. Lydia's practical at- 
tention -to the Gospel was her own act, though it resulted from 
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the operation of divine power upon her heart. Under the 
gracious aid, the guidance, the prompting of the Holy Spirit, 
Lydia exercised her understanding upon the truths delivered in 
her hearing. She labored to comprehend their import, connec- 
tion, and practical bearing, while she surrendered herself fully 
to their moulding influence. 

4. Her subsequent conduct. Where conversion is genuine, 
its evidences may be confidently looked for in the life. Lydia's 
course proves the thoroughness of the work wrought in her case. 

(a) She was bi^ptizetl. By submitting to this ordinance Lydia 
expressed her subjection to the authority of Christ, made a 
solemn and formal dedication of l>erself to God, and took upon 
herself the public profession of Christianity. 

(h) She introduced Christianity into her family. The mem- 
bers of it were all baptized after her example, and were ad^ 
mitted into the Church of Christ. 

(c) She opened her house. "If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come into my house." She was anxious 
to do what she could for the furtherance of the Gospel. To put 
her request upon the issue of her sincerity was certainly placing 
the Apostle and his companions in circumstances under which 
it was difficult to refuse; yet, probably from an unwillingness 
to expose her to inconvenience, they at first seem to have de- 
clined her Invitation. But her urgency would admit of no 
denial. ** And she constrained us." Nor was she ashamed 
even of their chain; for, after their subsequent confinement, 
** they went out of the prison, and entered into the house of 
Lydia." 

IIL The Missionaries Imprisoned (vs. 16-24). — A cer- 
tain maid followed the missionaries as they went to prayer by 
the river side, ciying, " These men are servants of the Most 
High God, which proclaim unto you the way -of salvation. 
And this she did for many days." She was under the influence, 
and indeed subject to the possession, of an evil spirit. This was 
" a spirit of divination." It enabled her, as we should say, to 
tell fortunes. And her owners, — for she appears to have been 
a slave, — had contrived to make a large gain of these powers. 
Alas for the selfishness of men I What is agony to one, is gain 
to another. What an illustration of the spirit of avarice 1 Paul 
turned at last and bade the evil spirit to come out. He came 
out, and with him all hope of future gain for those who had 
made a traffic of the possession. Instead of rejoicing at her 
release, they could only think of their own selfish interests. 
Avarice will make a man first traffic in another's ruin, and then 
mourn over his escape. Mark their vindictiveness. They 
dragged Paul and Silas before the rulers. They indulged in 
falsehood and hypocrisy. They did not say, "these men have 
interfered with our gains,'' but "they set forth customs which 
it is not lawful for us to receive." Frustrated avarice is often 
as powerful as it is vindictive. It was so in this case. These 
vile men were able to move the " multitude" and the " magis- 
trates" to do their cruel work against Paul and Silas. ''And 
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when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast them 
into prison, charging the jailer to keep them safely : who, hav- 
ing received such a charge, cast them into the inner prison, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks." 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE JAILER. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " Believe on the Lord Jesus, and 
thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house.** — Verse 31. 
Time. — A.D. 61. Place. — Philippi. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(25) But about midnight quake, so that the foundations 

Paul and Si 'las were praying of the prison-house were 

and singing hymns unto God, shaken: and immediately all 

and the prisoners were listen- the doors were opened ; and 

ing to them'; (26) and sud- every one's bands were loosed, 

denly there was a great earth- (27) And the jailer being 

25. But about mldnigrht. — Sleep being out of the question, they 
passed the night iu devotions. — Lumby. Panl and Silag were praying 
and Hinging hymns . . . and the prisoners were listening^. — 

While they were singing, and while the prisoners were listening, the 
earthquake came. Their experience beautifully illustrates the reference 
of Job to Grod, " who giveth songs in the night,*' and emphasizes Paul's 
exhortations to the Philippian Christians, "Rejoice in the Lord alway " 
(Phil. 4 : 4). It is a significant fact that the most Joyous of Paul's epistles 
is that written to the church at Philippi, born out of his experience of 
sulfering. The Psalms afforded appropriate stanzas for their use. See 
Ps. 40 : 1-4 ; 79 : 11 ; 102 : 19, 20 ; 116 : 14 ; 142 : 6, 7 ; 146 : 6-8. Observe that 
the Christian's inward experience of Joy is superior to outward experi- 
ence of trouble. — Abbott. Their legs in the stocks pained them not, 
whose souls were in heaven. — Tertullian. Also that the Christian's 
prayer, even in his direst extremity, should ever be with praise (Phil. 
4:6; Col. 4 : 2 ; 1 Thess. 5 : 18). — Abbott. 

26. And suddenly there was a grreat earthquake. — In answer, 
doubtless, to the prayers and expectations of the sufferers, that, for the 
truth's sake and the honor of their Lord, some interposition might take 
place. — Brovm. Welcome to Paul and Silas, as a miraculous attestation 
of the Divine Presence, protection, and favor. Cp. 4 : 31 ; Exod. 19 : 18 ; 
Ps. 18 : 7 ; Matt. 28 : 2. — Cook. All the doors were opened, and 
everyone's bands were loosed. — Either by the action of the earth- 
quake, or by the same supernatural power which produced the earth- 
quake. — Abbott. 

27. Drew his sword, and was about to kill hiznself.— This was 
done in the midst of agitation and alarm. He supposed that the prisoners 
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roused out of sleep, and see- loud voice, saying, Do thyself 

ing the prison doors open, no hai*m : for we are all here, 

drew his sword, and was about (20) And he called for lights, 

to kill himself, supposing that and sprang in, and trembline 

tlie prisoners had escaped. for fear, fell down before Paul 

(28) But Paul cried with a and Si^as, (30) and brought 

had fled. He presumed that their escape would be charged on him. It 
was customary to hold a jailer responsible for the safe keeping of prison- 
ers, and to subject him to the punishment due them if he suffered them 
to escape. See chap. 12 : 19. It should be added that it was common and 
approved among the Greeks and Romans for a man to commit suicide 
when he was encompassed with dangers from which he could not escape. 
Thus Cato was guilty of self-murder in Utica ; and thus, at this very 
place — Philippi — Brutus and Cassius, and many of their friends, fell on 
their own swords, and ended their lives by suicide. The custom was 
thus sanctioned by the authority and example of the great ; and we are 
not to wonder that the jailer, in a moment of alarm, should also attempt 
to destroy his own life. — Barnes. 

28. Paul cried with a lond voice. — The jailer's purpose must have 
been supernaturally communicated to him, for the prisoners were yet in 
darkness, and the jailer was not in nor probably very near to the inner 
prison. — Abbott. Do thyself no harm. — A memorably caution, which 
Christianity addresses, not only to this desperate purposer of suicide, but 
to every man who is ruining himself by sin, whether in health, in estate, 
in body, in intellect, in soul.— Whedon. For we are all here. — This 
may have impressed the mind of the jailer, as a portent hardly exceeded 
by the earthquake. He had doubtless heard of the spirit of divination, 
vs. 16-18. — Cook. 

29. Tremblingr for fear. — He connected all that had occurred with 
the two prisoners, Paul and Silas, and as they were not fled a^ay, a 
change of feeling came over him, and he at once judged them to be more 
than other men. So his attitude becomes one of supplication and wor- 
ship. — Lumhy, 

30. Brought them out. — Not from the house into the street or open 
air, but from the " inner *' to the " outer prison," which was no doubt a 
more spacious, light, and airy place. This was, therefore, of itself an act 
of deference, if not of kindness, which prepares the way for what subse- 
quently passed between them. — Alexander. Sirs. — A respectful ad- 
dress ; a different word from that in 14 : 15 and 19 : 25. — Cook. What 
mngt I do to be saved. —The answer of Paul and Silas in the next 
verse shows with what meaning the jailer proposed this question. It 
cannot refer to any fear of punishment from the magistrates ; for he had 
now ascertained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he was in no 
danger from that source. Besides had he felt exposed to any such dan- 
ger, he must have known that Paul and Silas had no power to protect 
him, it would have been useless to come to them for assistance. The 
question In the other sense appears to be abrupt. But he must have been 
aware that these men claimed to be the servants of Qod, and professed to 
teach the " way of salvation " (v. 17). It wouM be nothing strange If 
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them out and said, Sirs, what of ^ the Lord unto him, with 

must I do to be saved ? (31) all that were in his house. (33) 

And they said, Believe on the And he took them the same 

Loixl Je^us, and thou shalt be hour of the night, and washed 

saved, thou and thy house. their stripes; and was bap-- 

(32) And they spake the word tized, he and all his, imme- 

1 Some ancient authorities read Crod. 

during the several days or weeks tliat Paul and Silas had been at 
Pbilippi, he had heard the Gospel from their owa lips, had been one 
among those whom they had urged to repent and lay hold of Christ. And 
now suddenly an event had taken place, which convinced him in a mo> 
meiit that the things which he had heard were realities ; it was the last 
argument, perhaps, which he needed to give certainty to a mind already 
inquiring, hesitating. He came trembling therefore, before Paul and 
Silas, and asked them to tell him again more fully what he must do to be 
saved ? — Hackett, 

31. Believe on the Lord Jesus. —This was a simple, a plain, and an 
effectual direction. They did not direct him to use the means of grace, 
to pray, or to continue to seek for salvation. They did not advise him to 
delay, or to wait for the mercy of God. They told him to believe at once ; 
to commit his agitated, and guilty, and troubled spirit to the Saviour, 
with the assurance that he should find peace. They presumed that he 
would understand what it was to believe, and they commanded him to do 
the thing. And this was the uniform direction which the early preachers 
gave to those inquiring the way to life. — Barnes. And thy house.-' 
The promise includes his as well as him. Not that they should be saved 
without faith, but that their faith should be awakened through his. -^ 
Abbott. 

32. And tiiey spake the word of the liOrd unto him. — Apparently 
either in the large room of the prison, or in the court-yard ; certainly the 
members of his household, and probably the other prisoners, were audi- 
tors with him. — Abbott. They preached to him the doctrine of Christ, as 
it was then only possible to do it, by the narrative of His life and its pur- 
pose. — Lumby. Unfolding now, doubtless, more fully what " the Lord 
Jesus*' was, to whom they had pointed his faith, and what the "salva- 
tion " was which this would bring him. — Brown. 

33. Washed their stripes. — An act of attendance that had not been 
bestowed before. They were thrust into the inner prison, with all their 
wounds bleeding and uncared for (vs. 23, 24). — Lumby. And was bap- 
tized. — A beautiful interchange of offices of love. — Bengel. He washed 
their stripes, was washed from sin ; he fed them and was fed. — Chrysos- 
tom. Even granting Chrysostom's suggestion that the washing was recip- 
rocal, he cleansing them and they baptizing him, perhaps in the same 
water, nothing follows as to his immersion, since both ablutions may 
have been performed at the mouth of a deep well, or even with a bowl of 
water brought in for the purpose. Here again, the narrative proves 
nothing by itself, but will always be interpreted according to the previous 
conclusions of the reader. He who regards immersion as the essence of 
the rite, will of course assume the one wherever the other is mentioned ; 
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diately. (34) And he brought 
them up into his house, and 
set 2 meat before them, and 
rejoiced greatly with all his 
house, 8 having believed in 
God. 

(35) But when it was day, 
the * magistrates sent the ^ Ser- 
jeants, saying, Let those men 
go. (36) And the jailer re- 
ported the words to Paul, say- 



ing. The * magistrates have 
sent to let you go : now there- 
fore come forth and go in 
I)eace. (37) But Paul said 
unto them. They have beaten 
us publicly, uncondemned, 
men that are Eojnans, and 
have cast us into prison; and 
do they now cast us out priv- 
ily ? nay verily ; but let 
them come themselves and 



* Gr. a table. * Or, having believed God. * Gr. prsetors. ^ Gr. lictors. 

he who does not will find it hard to believe that the jailer of Philippi and 
his household were immersed at midnight Immediately, on the spot, or 
at the moment, either inside or outside of the prison. The same thing 
may be said mutandis mutatis ^ of the phrase all his. He who considers 
Infants as excluded from this ordinance by its very nature, will of course 
exclude them from the a^^ here mentioned; he who regards them as 
entitled to it by the stipulations of a divine covenant will just as nat- 
urally give the word its widest application. What is most important is 
to settle this disputed question upon other grounds and higher principles 
and then explain these historical details accordingly. — Alexander. 

34. Set meat before them. — Literally, " prepared" (or " set out*') a 
table ; a familiar classical expression, used also in Hebrew, Ps. 23 . 5. — 
Broion. Rejoiced greatly. — Exulted, a peculiar Hellenistic verb, not 
found in classic Greek. — Alexander. Having: believed in God. — His 
faith was the ground of his rejoicing. I't could be paraphrased thus : 
*' He with all his house rejoiced that they all had been led to believe in 
God." The jailer had been, of course, a Pagan until his meeting with 
Paul. — Schaff. 

35. When it wa» day. — All had occurred between midnight (v. 25) 
and morning. — ^6&o^^ The magistrates sent the Serjeants. — Lit- 
erally, the rod-bearers, or lictors. They would probably be the very 
officers who had Inflicted the stripes. We are not told what led to this 
sudden change of action. Possibly, as has been suggested, the earth- 
quake had alarmed the strategi ; more probably they felt that they had 
acted hastily in ordering the accused to be punished with no regular 
trial, and without even any inquiry as to their antecedents. They had an 
uneasy sense of having done wrong, and they wanted to wash their hands 
of the business as quietly as possible. — Plumptre. 

36. Go in peace. — A common, here a Christian salutation. The jailer 
accepts the message with joy and anticipates its acceptance by Paul. To 
him it seems a great victory that Paul should be released ; the manner of 
the release he does not consider.— ^ftto^f. 

37. Paul said unto them. — Almost every word in this reply contains 
a distinct allegation. It would be difficult to find or frame a sentence 
superior to it in energetic brevity. ■— //acikcW. They have been beaten 
publicly, they will not be thrust out privily ; they have been punished 
uncondemned, they will not be released unacquitted ; they haye been cast 
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bring us out. (38) And the 
5 Serjeants reported these 
words unto the * magistrates : 
and they feared when they 
heaixl that they were Rod- 
mans; (39) and they came 
and besought tliem ; and when 
they had brought them out, 



they asked them to go away 
from the city. (40) And they 
went out of the prison, and 
entered into the house of Lyd'- 
ia: and when they had seen 
tlie brethren, they *^ comforted 
them, and departed. 



« Or, exhorted. 



into prison before all the people, they will not go out of the prison as 
though they were fugitives. The demand of the apostle was not without 
reason ; not only personal dignity justified him ; it was also necessary for 
the protection of the infant church at Philippi. The scourging had been 
notorious ; if they had departed secretly, the church would have been 
likely to suifer from the imputation that its founders were fugitives 
from justice. — Abbott. By being ** a Roman *' Paul does not of course 
mean that he wiis born in Borne (see chap. 22 : 3), but that he had the 
rights of a Roman citizen. These rights first belonged to natives of the 
city ; they were afterwards extended to natives of Italy. Afterwards 
they were extended to natives of provinces, who had done some great ser- 
vice to the state, or, in some cases, who were able to buy the citizenship 
(chap. 22 : 28). St. Paul held his from some ancestor (t6.), but it is not 
told how the ancestor acquired it. Silas was evidently a citizen also. — 
Bishop Moberly. 

38. They feared, when they heard that they were Romans. — 
The Roman law cared little for human rights, but a great deal for the 
rights of a Romau citizen. — Abbott, To bind a Roman citizen is a crime ; 
to scourge him is wickedness ; to murder him is almost a parricide. ~ 
Cicero. The Valerian law exempted the Roman citizen from stripes and 
tortures until an appeal to the people was decided ; the Porcian law 
absolutely forbade the infliction of stripes upon a Roman. The violation 
of these laws rendered the magistrates liable to indictment for treason, 
the pjenalty being death and the confiscation of his property. — Abbott, 

40. They went out of the prison, etc. — Eve* in complying with 
this natural request, Paul and Silas seem to have avoided all appearance 
of timidity or haste, for which indeed they had a double motive ; first, to 
make such an impression of their own respectability and innocence, as 
might serve to neutralize their previous maltreatment, and prevent its 
repetition in the case of the disciples whom they left behind ; and 
secondly, to part from these disciples in a suitable and edifying manner. 

— And when they had seen the brethren, no doubt gathered for the 
purpose, they comforted them and departed, went out from Philippi. 

— Alexander, From the language of the verse here, which is in the thinl 
person, they comforted them and departed, with that of verse 12, which is 
in the first person, we were in that city, it has been reasonably surmised 
that Luke, and perhaps Timothy (Phil. 2 : 19), remained for a time at 
Philippi after the departure of Paul and Silas. — Abbott, 
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ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — The sixteenth chapter of Acts records 
the origin of the Philippian church. Lydia, to whom our last 
lesson related, was its first memher. Her family, influenced by 
her example and exertions, followed after. The jailer, with 
wliom our present lesson is concerned, and his family were, as 
far as we can see from the record, next united to the happy 
fraternity; and others were subsequently ^' added to the Lord/' 
both men and women, till they became a goodly company of 
spiritual worshippers of God, and heirs of glory. Receiving the 
truth at first under the peculiar circumstances here indicated, 
they received it in faith and love; and their adherence to it 
was steady and practical. When Paul, therefore, addressed to 
them the Epistle which bears their name, he found no occasion 
for reproof and censure ; and hence he addresses them exclu- 
sively in the language of congratulation, instruction, and en- 
couragement. He rejoiced over them as his spiritual children; 
and in anticipation that they would be his joy and crown in the 
day of the Lord and forever. Our lesson carries us back to the 
beginnings of this interesting church. 

Lesson Topics. — I. The Devout Prisoners. II. The 
Disturbed Jailer. III. The Frightened Magistrates. 

I. The Devout Prisoners (vs. 25, 26). —Victims of the 
reven.fi:eful malice of the selfish owners of the maid by whose 
infirmity they made their gain, and who had been cured by the 
apostle, Paul and Silas had been arrested upon a false charge, 
and without a trial thrust into prison. Consider 

1. Their circumstances* Their bodies were lacerated with the 
stripes of the Victors, their feet were made fast in the stocks, 
and they were in the darkest and most dismal part of the dun- 
geon at Philippi. " It is happy for us that few modern coun- 
tries know, by the example of a similar punishment, what the 
severity of a Roman scourging was. The apostles received 
* many stripes * ; and when they were consigned to prison, bleed- 
ing and fainting from the rod, the jailer received a strict injunc- 
tion * to keep them safely.' The jailer fulfilled the directions 
of the magistrates with rigorous and conscientious cruelty. Not 
content with placing the apostles among the other offenders 
against the law who were in custody at Philippi, he * cast them 
into the inner prison,' and then forced their limbs, lacerated as 
they were, and bleeding from the scourge, into a painful and con- 
strained posture, by means of an instrument employed to con- 
fine and torture the bodies of the worst malefactors. Though 
we are ignorant of the exact relation of the outer and inner 
prisons, and of the connection of the jailer's * house' with both, 
we are not without very good notions of the misery endured in 
the Roman places of captivity. We must picture to ourselves 
something very different from the austere comfort of an Eng- 
lish jail. The inner prisons of which we read in the ancient 
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world were like that * dungeon in the court of tlie i)rison' into 
which Jeremiah was let down with cords, and where 'he 
sank in the mire.' They were pestilential cells, damp and cold, 
from which the light was excluded, and where the chains rusted 
on the limbs of the prisoners." In such a place, and under 
sncli circumstances Paul and Silas now found themselves. 

2. Their spirit. They could not sleep. But instead of spend- 
ing those dark hours of physical torture in bitter imprecations 
on their enemies, or rebellious murmurings against heaven, 
*' about midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing 
hymns unto God, and the prisoners were listening to them." 
What a power and reality must be in that religion which en- 
abled two men, like ourselves by nature in body and mind, to 
endore patiently, much more to endure joyfully, circumstances 
so painful and so depressing. What were the considerations 
which thus buoyed them up? What is it in the religion of 
Christ which gives it this power to lift the soul above torturing 
and terrible trials ? Paul and Silas were doubtless sustained, 
as thousands have been since, — 

(a) By their faith in a personal God. They believed that 
God reigned; that he cared for them; and that they were 
not plunged in their present trouble by fate, or accident, or 
chance. They could not understand, but they could trust him, 
because he never made a mistake or did an unkind thing. If 
they were disposed to give way to discouragement, not for their 
own sufferings but for the cause of their Master, whose work 
had been arrested; a work, too, to which he had just called 
them, — they could still trust him to care for his own kingdom, 
and at the appointed time to reveal his power. **Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee." 

(&) By their consciousness of the Divine approbation. Paul 
and Silas must have sunk in utter discouragement and weari- 
ness under their accumulated weight of suffering, if, added 
to all else, they had felt that it was the result of their own un- 
faithfulness. On the other hand, what power to inspire 
and lift the soul is there in the consciousness of duty well done, 
and the consequent smile of Divine approval. " If God be for 
us, who can be against us." 

(c) By the remembrance of Christ. The apostles thought 
much of the suffering of Christ, and the contemplation trans- 
formed them into heroes. They rejoiced that they were 
** counted worthy to suffer" for his name. They believed that 
the inspiration and strength which they drew from the memory 
of those sufferings were for all Christians. So, writing to the 
suffering disciples, they press this consideration over and over 
again. "For consider him that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your 
minds." " For it is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
suffer for well doing than for evil doing. For Christ also hath 
once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God." 

(d) By their assurance of a glorious deliverance. The suffer- 
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ings of the good are not forever. " For a season ye are in 
heaviness." But only for a season. There is a fine sonnet by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which brings out this consolatory 
fact with great force. She enumerates various mitigations of 
misery and compensations of calamity which in his love G-od 
has given to the afflicted ; but she concludes by saying that, even 
if none of these gracious alleviations existed, she could at any 
rate exclaim, "I thank thee, Lord, because the way is short." 
Yes: once in the other world, no woe shall assail, no grief afflict 
God's children. An impious infidel once shot at an image of 
Christ in a continental cathedral, but his arrow merely removed 
the crown of thorns from the Saviour's head. Death will do no 
more for his followers. 

Under the influence of some such considerations as these, 
Paul and Silas were ** praying and singing hymns unto God" in 
the midnight hours. There were comfort and sunshine in their 
hearts. "And the prisoners," attracted and amazed, "were 
listening to them." " Stone walls do not a prison make" for 
the servants of God. When Madame Guy on was imprisoned in 
the Castle of Vincennes, in 1695, she not only sang but wrote 
hymns of praise to her God. " It sometimes seemed to me," 
she said, "as if I were a little bird whom the Lord had placed 
in a cage, and that I had nothing now to do but sing. The joy 
of ray heart gave a brightness to objects around me. The 
stones of my prison looked in my eyes like rubies. I esteemed 
them more than all the gaudy brilliancies of a vain world. My 
heart was full of that joy which God gives to them that love 
him in the midst of their greatest crosses." 

3. Their Deliverer, ' ' Suddenly there was a great earthquake, 
so that the foundations of the prison-house were shaken : and 
immediately all the doors were opened; and every one's bands 
were loosed." This was a miracle, and an impressive inter- 
position of God on behalf of his suffering servants. Given the 
fact that a personal God exists, and it is the dictate of the 
highest reason that he will interpose for the special care of the 
good. This reasonable conclusion is abundantly sustained by 
Scripture. It is in the Bible, both in explicit statement and 
promise, and in the history of God's dealings with men in all 
ages. He has, for the preservation of his saints, divided the 
sea, quenched the violence of fire, stopped the mouths of lions, 
and shaken a prison-house with the stately steppings of an 
earthquake ; and, if need be, he will do so again. 

II. The Disturbed Jailer (vs. 27-34). — It is not neces- 
sary to think of this man as a remarkably bad sinner. He was 
probably an old Koman soldier, who, as a reward for good ser- 
vice done in the past, was given this post at Philippi. He 
appears as a stern Koman disciplinarian, with a profound 
respect for authority. There was no more harshness in his 
execution of his orders than pertained to the system which he 
served. He was sternly upright and faithful to his trust. Be- 
fore he goes to bed he leaves everything in order — the prison 
doors fast locked and the lights out. All the prisoners are 
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bound. He goes to sleep. Awakened by an earthquake his 
first thought is for his prison doors. His one business was to 
look after his prisoners. "Seeing the prison doors open, he 
drew his sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing that 
the prisoners had escaped." He cannot combat the charge of 
neglected duty, he cannot bear disgrace. He becomes a re- 
markable instance of the power of God's grace. 

1. The jailet^a earnest inquiry. *' Sirs, what must I do to 
be saved ?" The jailer's purpose of self-murder was arrested 
by Paul's cry, " Do thyself no harm : for we are all here." This 
word is the very essence of the message of Christianity to man, 
"Do thyself no harm" of any kind. The good are ever use- 
ful in preventing evil. " And he called for lights, and sprang 
in, and, trembling for fear, fell down before Paul and Silas." 
The earthquake and the strange and sublime conduct of the 
prisoner roused his guilty conscience. He may have received 
some measure of instruction before this evening. He had heard 
the testimony of the maid, and it is possible that the words of 
Paul may have reached him. He was now convinced of guilt 
— of his need of salvation. His cry can mean nothing less. No 
man begins an earnest inquiry after the way of salvation until 
he deeply feels his need of it. And this inquiry not only in- 
volves conviction of need, but also an entire readiness to do 
whatever is required. It is the expression of complete sub- 
mission. He who heartily makes this inquiry, says, "There is 
something to be done by me; I will do it, whatever it is." The 
jailer was a man of few words, but they were to the point; and 
he was a man of prompt decision and action. All this appears 
in his earnest inquiry. 

2. The Apostle's d^nite answer, "Believe on the Lord 
Jesus, and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. And 
they spake the word of the Lord imto him, with all that were in 
his house." The Lord Jesus Christ alone is the object of a 
sinner's faith. He has made peace for us through the blood of 
his cross. Hence he is the Peacemaker for troubled and sin- 
burdened souls. To " believe on " or " in," means vastly more 
than simply to "believe." The jailer believed before he in- 
quired — believed that he was a sinner, and that the message of 
the apostle was true; but this had the effect upon him that it 
has upon devils, — it made him tremble. To "helieve on" or 
" in " always means to trust A man believes a plank across a 
stream will bear him ; but he trusts it only when his faith be- 
comes operative and he sets his weight upon it. The assent of 
the understanding is all that is needed for belief; the consent of 
the will and submission are essential to trust, or belief "on" 
or "in." The great lack in men is the want of will, not the 
want of evidence — the believing with the heart, not so much 
the belief with the understanding. There is a glorious definite- 
ness and certainty in this answer to the jailer's inquiry. " And 
thou shalt be saved." This word "saved" embraces every- 
thing that the soul requires for time and eternity. 

3. The blessed result. The seeking man accepted the condi- 
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tion, and exercised faith in Christ. The change wrought in 
liini appears in what follows. He brought Paul and Silas into 
his house, washed their stripes, and set meat before them. He 
submitted to the ordinance of baptism, thus giving himself to 
God and taking upon himself the name of Christ. His house- 
hold were brought to the Saviour with himself. They were 
around him, doubtless, when he appeared before the apostles, and 
had evinced a like concern. If they put not in words the ques- 
tion, What must we do to be saved ? they expressed it in their 
looks. Turning from the jailer when he had said, "and thou 
shalt be saved," and speaking to the anxious faces of his house- 
hold, the apostle adds, *'thou and thy house,^^ Lydia's con- 
version, as we have seen, led to that of her household, and the 
apostle had good reason for believing that it would be so also 
with that of the jailer. The result justified the statement. 
"He . . . rejoiced greatly, with all his house, having believed 
in God." 

III. The Frightened Magistrates (vs. 35-40). — These 
^rst missionaries of the Gospel in Europe were genuine men. 
Their Christianity had invested their souls with the truest inde- 
pendency. So far from whining and chafing under their chain, 
they refuse liberty when it is offered them on improper grounds. 
"The magistrates sent the Serjeants, saying. Let those men 
go." Paul answered: " They have beaten us publicly, uncon- 
(lemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us into prison ; 
and do they now cast us out privily ? nay verily; but let them 
come themselves and bring us out." Grand spirit of Christian 
manhood! The magistrates "feared, when they heard that 
they were Romans." The Valerian law forbade any Roman 
citizen to be bound. The Porcian law forbade any to be beaten 
with rods. By the same law the liberty of a Roman citizen was 
never put in the power of a lictor. It was a transgression of the 
law to bind a Roman citizen; and deemed wickedness to scourge 
him. The illegality of the proceedings of the magistrates in the 
rase of Paul and Silas was further evident in their condemning 
and punishing them unheard. This was a gross violation of a 
common maxim in the Roman law. The magistrates, there- 
fore, "came and besought them; and when they had brought 
ihem out, they asked them to go away from the city." They 
*' entered into the house of Lydia: and when they had seen the 
brethren, they comforted them, and departed." True Chris- 
tians have not received "the spirit of fear; but of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind." 
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Feb. 24, 1884.] Lesson VIII. [Acts 17: 1-14. 

THESSALONIANS AND BERCEANS. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " Now these were more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word in all 
readiness of mind, examining the scriptures daily, whether 
these things were so." — Verse 11. 

Time. — A.D. 51. Place. — Thessalonica ; Bercea. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(1) Now when they had and Apollo'nia, they came to 
passed through Amphip'olis Thessaloni'ca, where was a 

1. When they had passed through. — It would seem without stop- 
ping, probably because there were no Jews, or at least no synagogues, in 
these two cities. — Alexander. Amphipolis. — • About thirty-three miles 
from Philippi, to the S. W., had its name from the river Strymon flowing 
almost round it. It was originally called Nine Ways, because the roads 
north and south converged in its site. The Romans made it a free city 
and the capital of the first of the four districts into which they divided 
Macedonia. — Coo A*. Apollonia. — Thirty miles southwest of Aniphip- 
olis; but the exact site is not known.— Brown. Thessalonica. — The 
modern Sn/oniM; to the Christians of which place St. Paul afterward 
addressed the two earliest of his extant epistles. Prom very early times 
Thessalonica had been a famous place. Its old name was Tlierma, and it 
was called Thessalonica after a sister of Alexander the Great. It is now 
one of the most important towns in European Turkey, and it played a 
great part in the history of the Middle Ages as the bulwark of Christen- 
dom in the East. It was captured by the Saracens A.D. 904, then by the 
Crusaders in 1184, and lastly by the Turks in 1430. Even now there is a 
large Christian element among its population, and a still larger number 
of JewB. — Lumbi/. It was 37 miles due west from Apollonia, the entire 
distance from Philippi being 100 miles to S. W. — Cool: Where was a 
synagoifue. — Special mention of the synagogue in Thessalonica. In 
Philippi there was none. These places of worship were a decided advan- 
tage to Paul in his work, and the writer of the Acts seldom falls to men- 
tion their existence wherever Paul found one (see vs. If, 17, etc.). — Schaff. 

2. As his custom was. — See 13:5, 14; 14:1, etc. Went in unto 
them. — And was no doubt asked (cp. 13 : 15) to offer any exhortations to 
the people which he might feel moved to do. Three sabbath days. — 
Of course the Jews would assemble on that day in greater number, and 
for the other days of the week would be less accessible. — Lumby, This 
is the only clue to the length of St. Paul's stay. It must not be under- 
stood as positively limiting it to three weeks. A much longer residence 
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synagogue of the Jews: (2) dead; and that this Jesus, 

and Paul, as his custom was, wlioni, said he, I proclaim 

went in unto them, and for unto you, is the Christ. (4) 

three ^ sabbath days reasoned And some of them \\ ere per- 

with them from the scriptures, suaded, and consorted with 

(8) opening and alleging, that Paul and Sl^las; and of the 

it behoved the Christ to suffer devout Greeks a great niulti- 

and to rise again from the tude, and of the chief women 

1 Or, weeks. 

in Tliessalonica is indicated by 1 Tbess. 2 : 9-12; 2 Thess. 3 : 7-10, and by 
his receiving supplies once and again from Philippi, Phil. 4 : 16, at a dis- 
tance of 100 miles. — Cook, 

3. Opening: and alleg^ing:. — Opening— tliat is, expounding, nnfolding 
their sense. The second word is used for bringing forward proofs. Paul 
showed how the Scriptures contained two great truths — first, that the 
promised Messiah must suffer death and rise again; and second, that 
Jesus of Nazareth, who had been rejected at the hands of the rulers, was 
unmistakably the- Messiah. It was necessary for the first preachers to 
show that tlie Ohl Testament foretold a suffering Messiah, for the Jews 
had set their hopes exclusively upon a reigning Messiah. — Schaff. 

4. And some of them were persuaded. — For St. Paul's teaching 
was by arguments of which they were all able to form an estimate. — 
Lumhtj. And consorted with Paul and Silas. — Cast in their lots with 
Paul and Silas; not only accepted theoretically their interpretation of 
prophecy, but practically adopted the Christian life with all the dangers 
which such a course entailed. Devout Greeks. — Greek proselytes to 
the Jewish religion. — Abbott. A grreat multitude. — For these had not 
the prejudices which clung so close about the born Jews. — Lumby. And 
of the chief women. — That is, first in rank and social position. The 
reference is still, as it would seem, to the Jewesses and female proselytes, 
through whom, however, the apostle no doubt obtained access to the 
Gentile population, out of which the church at Thessalonica seems to 
have been chiefly gathered. (See 1 Thess. 1:9; 2 : 14; 4 : 6.) We have 
here indeed recorded only the beginning and the end of Paul's Thessalo- 
nian ministry. In his two epistles to the church there, we have a more 
particular account both of the method and the spirit of that ministry, as 
well as Paul's self-denying labors to support himself and his companions. 
(1 Thess. 1:5; 2 : l-U; 2 Thess. 3 : 7-10.) — Alexander. 

5. Being: moTed with Jealousy. — That they made so many converts, 
and met with such success. — ^an^ej;. Certain Tile fellows of the 
rabble. — Lit. " w^thless market people " — that is, idle loungers about 
the places of public resort, such as are to be found in all large towns, 
particularly those of the East, and usually of indifferent character, ready 
for any excitement. The house of Jason. — With whom Paul and Silas 
lodge<i (v. 7). He appears to be the same as Paul's kinsman of that name, 
to whom, in his Epistle to the Romans (IG : 21), he sends a salutation; and 
as that name was sometimes used as a Greek form of the word Joshua^Yie 
was probably a Hellenistic Jew. They sought to bring tliem (Jason's 
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not a few. (5) But the Jews, 
being moved with jealousy, 
took unto them certain vile/ 
fellows of the rabble, and gath- 
ering a crowd, set the city on 
an uproar; and assaulting the 
house of Ja'son, they sought 
to bring them forth to the 
people. (6) And when they 
found them not, they dragged 
Ja'son and certain brethren 
before the rulers of the city, 



crying, These that have turned 
'^the world upside down are 
come hither also; (7) whom 
Ja'son hath received; and 
these all act contrary to the 
decrees of Cae'sar, saying that 
there is another king, one Je'- 
sus. (8) And they troubled 
the multitude and the rulers 
of the city, when they heard 
these things. (9) And when 
they had taken security from 
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lodgers) forth to the people — or expose them to the turbulent rabble. 
— Brown. ^ 

6. Before the rulers of the city. —The Greek term here, poUtarchsBf 
is a very imculiar one, and occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, 
nor, indeed, in any classical writer. An inscription on an arch that still 
spans (or did so till quite lately) one of the streets of the modern city 
Saloniki, shows it to have been a special official title of that city, ^nd St. 
Luke's use of it may, therefore, be noted as an instance of his accuracy 
in such matters. — Plumptre. The entablature, preserved by the inter- 
vention of the British Consul at the instance of Deftjii Stanley, in 1876, is 
in the British Museum. The inscription on it shoM^s that these officers 
were seven in number. — Cook. These that have /turned the world 
upside down. — An unconsciously true characteriiition of tlie office of 
Christianity. Evidently the fame of the new rel%ion had penetrated 
heathenism. — Abbott. } 

7. These all. — That is, these Christians whereiver iomiA. — Abbott. 
Act contrary to the decrees of Caesar. — The Roiinan emperor, whose 
jurisdiction extended over all Greece. The complai^it did not touch the 
real ground of discontent, viz., the supposed injury; which the teaching 
of Paul would do to their religion. It was substantially the same charge 
which was resorted to at Philippi (Acts 16 : 20). The Jews accused Paul 
and his companion of a political offence of a like nature to the crime 
of which Jesus was accused before Pilate. It was treason against the 
empire. The decrees here referred to were the Julian leges Majestatls.— 
Schaff. Saying: that there is another kingr, one Jesus. — Tlie charge 
itself may be regarded either as a Jewish calumny, like that alleged 
against our Lord himself (Matt. 27 : 11, 12; Mark 15 : 2, 3; Luke 23 : 2; John 
1«: 33-37; 19:12), or as a misconception of Paul's Messianic doctrine, 
which appears to have been misapprehended even by the Thessaloniau 
Christians. (See 1 Tliess. 5 : 1 ; 2 Thess. 2:1.) — Alexander. 

8. And they troubled the multitude. — That is, spread alarm among 
them at the prospect of insurrection, and made them eager to punish the 
Apostles. — Lumbtj. 

9. Security from Jason and the rest. — The rest incliided the believ- 
ers who had been arrested at the time of the tumult (v. 6). The security 
was perhaps a sum of money deposited by Jason as ball, voucljing that 
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Ja'son and the rest,! they let ing the scriptures daily, whe- 
them go. / ther these things were so. (12) 
(10) And the hret/liren im- Many of them therefore be- 
mediately sent away iPaiil and lieved; also of the Greek 
Si'las by night untol Beroe'a: women of honorable estate, 
who when they were come and of men not a few. <13) 
thither went into ihe syna- But when the Jews of Thessa- 
gogue of the Jews. / ( 11) Now loni'ca had knowledge that the 
these were more njoble than word of God was proclaimed 
those in Thessaloni^jca, in that of Paul at Beroe'a also, they 
they received the word with came thither likewise, stirring 
all readiness of minil, exam in- up and troubling the multi- 

the peace of the city p;hould not be violated, or, as some suppose, that 
Paul and Silas should Jeave the city (Neander). — Schaff. 

10. Sent away Paui and Silas by nigfht. — To avoid danger from the 
mob. — Abbott. BercEm. — A city of no great fame in history, sixty miles 
southwest of Thessalo'hica. Its niotlern name is Verria, or Kara-Verria, 
a corruption of the ol^ appellation, and contains about 18,000 inhabitants. 
Paul seems to have h»d marked success there among the Jewish popula- 
tion; but, strange to bay, the name of Beroea is never mentioned by him 
in any of his epistles.!— Schaff. 

11. More noble. —^ Applied first to nobility of birth (which is the pri- 
mary sense of nobilU)', the word in its secondary sense implies, as here, 
nobility of character. — Lumby. Generous, straightforward, free from 
prejudice. They di^ not reject the Gospel because it contradicted their 
previous opinions, whv did they receive it from blind credulity or love of 
novelty. They tried it well, and examined it by the light of their Scrip- 
tures. — Bishop Mol)€rly. Whether these thingrs were go— "Wliether 
the Christian interpretation which the apostle put upon the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures was the true one. — Brmm. 

12. Many of them therefore believed. — There was a close connec- 
tion between their f^fiith and the study of the Scriptures. Men cannot 
believe unless they hear (Rom. 10 : 14). A patient study of the Gospel 
usually leads to the acceptance of it. There is little hope for those who 
in iudiiference close their ears to its sound. — Schaff. 

13. When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledgre, etc.— Paul's 
labors at Beroea were disturbed precisely as they had been at I^ystra on 
his former mission (14 : 19). Both cases serve to show not only tlie invet- 
erate hostility, but the intelligence and energy of these dispersed Jews, 
who appear to have been well Informed of what was passing even at a 
distance, and habitually ready for decided action. The word of God.— 
The Gospel, as a special reyelation. -^ Alexancler. Stirring^ np and 
troubling the multitude. — The first verb contains the figure of a 
storm at sea, where all is disturbed down to the very depths, a figure apt 
enough for the confusion which these men desired to create; the second 
verb is the same that occurs in v. 8, and it is probable from this that the 
way in which the trouble was produced here was the same as there, by 
the statement that the Apostles were traitors to the Roman power. -^ 
Lumby, 
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tude. (14) And then imme- and Si'las and Tim'othy abode 
diately the brethren sent forth there still. 
Paul to go as far as to the sea : 

14. And then immediately the brethren. — The converts gathered 
at Beroea. Sent forth Paul. — As had been done before from Jerusalem 
(ch. 9 : 30), and from Thessalonica (y. 10). How long he stayed at Serosa 
we know not; hut as we know that he longed and expected soon to return 
to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 2 ; 17), it is probable he remained some 
weeks at least, and only abandoned his intention of revisiting Thessalonica 
at that time when the virulence of his enemies there, stimulated by his 
snccess at Beroea, brought them down thither to counterwork him. — 
Brovm, To go as far as to the sea. — It seems probable that Paul and 
his party took the route by sea to Athens (v. 16) as being both nearer, 
easier, and more expeditious. — Cowles. Abode there still. — Because 
Silas and Timothy had played a less prominent part and were not in the 
same peril as St. Paul. — Lumby, 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — The work of God was well begun in 
I'hilippi. A church of Christ was safely planted there, and 
Paul might now say to his companions, as his divine Master 
said to his disciples, *^ Let us go elsewhere into the next towns, 
that I may preach there also; for to this end came I forth." 
With all quietness and all dignity they chose their own time. 
" They went out of the prison, and entered into the house of 
Lydia; and when they had seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed." Leaving Luke and Timothy to care for 
the infant church for a time, Paul and Silas passed down the 
coast southwest through Amphipolis and Apollonia. The 
former was, at this time, a large and flourishing city on the 
banks of a navigable river about eight miles above its influx 
into the sea, and thirty-three from Philippi. Apollonia was a 
place of less notoriety, about thirty miles from Amphipolis, and 
thirty-seven from Thessalonica. These distances are evidently 
such as might have been traversed each in one day. So that 
after tarrying apparently only for a night each at Amphipolis 
and Apollonia, Paul and his companion took up their abode for 
three or four weeks at Thessalonica, until driven thence to 
Bercea. 

Lesson Topics. — I. Paul at Thessalonica. II. Paul at 
Beroea. 

L Paul at Thessalonica (vs. 1-9). — When Macedonia 
was divided into four provincial divisions, Thessalonica was the 
capital of the second of them, which lay between the Axius and 
the Strymon. When, later, the four sections were formed into 
one Roman province, this city was chosen as the metropolis of 
the whole. It lay about one hundred miles southwest from 
Philippi, and alK>ut two hundred north by west from Athens. 
Unlike many of the places of which we read in the Scripture 
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histories, Thcssalonica has retained its importance and almost 
its name, to this day. It contains still some seventy thousand 
inhabitants, of whom many, now as in PauPs day, are Jews by 
race. 

In this city, unlike Philippi, there " was a synagogue of the 
Jews; and Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them, and for 
three Sabbath days reasoned with them from the Scriptures." 
Paul, wherever he went, availed himself as far as possible of 
the Jewish synagogues. Judaism prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity, and those schools of the law were used by him and 
otliers of the first Christian teachers to set forth the truths of 
the gospel. He now entered into the synagogue at Thcssa- 
lonica; claimed his right to the national privilege, asserted his 
adherence to the national faith, and used the basis of a common 
belief in the Old Testament Scriptures as the means of building 
up the superstructure of gospel truth. Consider Paul's preach- 

1. In its grand theme (vs. 2, 3). This was Christ. Paul 
never allowed himself to be diverted from this great subject, 
lie presents and presses it home upon his hearers now. He 
insists on three points: — 

((0- He who was foretold in prophecy was to be a suffering 
Messiah. Paul ** reasoned with them from the Scriptures, 
o])ening and alleging, that it behoved the Christ to suffer. " 
This was the point of greatest difficulty to the Jew. The cross 
was to him a stumbling-block. He was waiting for a Messiah 
and expecting him to come. His Scriptures foretold his com- 
ing. But he had misconceived those Scriptures. The Messiah 
of Jewish conception, when Christ came, was to be a powerful 
and conquering prince. They expected a national deliverer; 
they looked for the inmate of a palace, for the heir of a throne. 
And their Scriptures did set before them a king, who was to be 
exalted, and whose sway was to become universal. But there 
was another side of the prophecies concerning Messiah, which 
had been generally forgotten amid the political wrongs and 
popular impulses of a conquered race. The Jews dwelt on 
the picture presented by the second and the seventy-second 
psalm, and on Daniel's description of the Son of Man brought 
in glory to the Ancient of Days, and they dreamed of one who 
was to come in power and great glory, to establish a material 
empire, restore the ancient glory and freedom of Israel, and 
make Jenisalem the empress of the world. Hence, when Christ 
appeared their expectations were not met, and "when he came 
unto his own, his own received him not." What the Jew needed 
to have done, therefore, and what Paul now sought to do, was 
to convince him that, undeniably, the picture of a suiferer in 
the twenty-second psalm was as truly a part of the Messianic 
predictions as the pictures of a prince conquering his foes and 
administering a world-wide empire in the others just mentioned ; 
that Isaiah's language about one who "had a visage more 
marred than any man, and a form more than the sons of men," 
was as tiiily applicable to the Messiah as the sublime vision of 
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the beloved Daniel. We can easily fancy how Paul would pro- 
ceed, ** opening and alleging" from the Scriptures the predic- 
tions of a suffering Messiah, until they should feel that none 
but a sufferer would fulfil the prophecies. 

The world in this day, as much as in Paul's, needs the preach- 
ing of a suffering Saviour. The error of the Jews was at the bot- 
tom only the common error of hmnan estimates. Gould we 
have forecast the earthly life of the incarnate Son of God, could 
we have speculated on the foundations and conditions of his 
spiritual kingdom, ideas of humiliation, suffering, and death 
would have l^en the last to occur to us. The old patriarchal 
idea, that temporal prosperity and spiritual excellence are closely 
connected, has a deep hold upon us. Our imagination is filled 
with the sensible, the materially strong. We require Divine 
and prolonged teaching before we can grasp purely spiritual 
ideas ; and the conditions of pure spiritual greatness — ignominy, 
suffering, rejection — do not enter into our natural conceptions 
of the kingly in character or in influence. Our Christ would 
have been a greater David, without his sins ; a national hero, 
living in the plenitude of his kingly power, and wealth, and 
sumptuousness; brave, righteous, and popular; lifted above 
ordinary cares and conditions; surrounded with the halo of a 
saint; enthroned in the power of a conqueror. To this human 
and sensuous ideal of the Messianic king, the word of God 
opposes the Divine reality — an incarnate Son, who, instead of 
the mere sceptre of righteousness, is impaled upon its cross; in- 
stead of ruling in righteousness, suffers for righteousness; whose 
greatness is in endurance, whose glories are won by self-sacrifice. 
This is the deep significance of Messiah's sufferings: a new, 
original, and surprising conception of spiritual gloiy and king- 
ship, which at first we behold with incredulous surprise, ready 
with Peter to say, ** Far be it from thee, Lord," but which 
afterwards our spiritual sense receives as the deepest and 
Divinest of all spiritual truths. God corrects our carnal concep- 
tions by his own Divine conception ; and the issue and history 
have shown how profoundly true and strong it is. Paul further 
argued, — 

{b) That after death the Messiah was to rise again. This also 
he urged from their Scriptures. The Messiah whom Paul 
preached was not to be deprived of his glory. Only that glory 
was of a different and far higher kind than the Jews were 
thinking of. And it was to be reached by the way of suffering 
and death. His resurrection from the dead was a necessity of 
the mission he had undertaken. If it ** behoved the Christ to 
suffer," it also " behoved " him " to rise again from the dead." 
Having *• reasoned with them from the Scriptures" upon this 
point, and shown them the testimony of prophecy, Paul urges 
his conclusions upon them, — 

(c) Jesus of Nazareth was indeed this Messiah who was to 
come. We can readily see how Paul would press this point. 
Their Scriptures foretold the coming of a sufferer. Well, Jesus 
was a sufferer. And Paul would sweep over his life of humi'^^-^ 
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tion, and dwell with almost irresistible power upon the closing 
scenes and the agony of the cross. Their Scriptures pointed to 
a resurrection. And Paul would proclaim the fact of Christ's 
resurrection. How he would argue this fact we know from his 
writings.- Such an argument in the hands of a master like the 
great apostle must have carried conviction to every candid 
mind. Consider Paul's preaching, — 

2. In its blessed effects (v. 4). *'And some of them were 
persuaded." This is said of the Jews to whom Paul's argu- 
ment was directly addressed. '* Some," not all, and not very 
many : even when the apostle Paul preached. The mind must be 
divested of prejudice, and the heart opened to receive the truth, 
or even an inspired apostle reasons and expostulates in vain. 
But there were in that audience at Thessalonica some candid 
listeners, and they " were persuaded, and consorted with Paul 
and Silas"; following up the public teaching by private con- 
veree, and seeking to improve to the uttermost their brief op- 
portunity of profiting by the apostle's presence. *' And of the 
devout Greeks," the Gren tiles who had renounced heathenism 
and become proselytes to Judaism, ^^ a great multitude, and of 
the chief women not a few," were also "persuaded." The 
work was genuine and abiding. It resulted in the formation of 
a church, to which Paul afterwards addressed two of his 
Epistles. 

3. In the opposition it arotised (vs. 5-9). Paul had suc- 
ceeded in kindling the fire of the Gospel in Thessalonica; but 
that is the fire of division as well as of enlightenment. The 
opposition he met with at this time illustrates four points. 

(a) The power of jealousy. This malignant passion had been 
excited in the Jews who refused to believe by the success which 
had crowned Paul's effort in their synagogue. This passion 
has most frequently been the foul inspiration of persecution. 
It crucified Jesus, and hunted his apostles to prison and to 
death. 

(h) The servility of mobs. These Jews seem to have found 
no difficulty in securing the services of " certain vile fellows of 
tlie rabble" to "set the city on an uproar." The reference is 
to such unprincipled idlers as may be seen in our own cities 
lounging about bar-rooms and places of public resort — the lazy 
and dishonest rabble that keep our courts busy and fill our jails 
with prisoners. These are always ready instniments to the 
hands of evil men. The demagogue can purchase or cajole 
them to execute whatever vile purpose may please him. 

(c) The falsehood of persecution. No man can go far in the 
direction taken by these Jews without finding it necessary to 
lie, and, having found the necessity, he will lie. The history 
of persecution is blackened all over with false accusations. So in 
this case, " These all act contrary to the decrees of Caesar," etc. 
These men sought to cover their jealousy under the garb of 
patriotism. The charge was false, but that troubled them 
little. 

(d) The character of the Gospel. " These that have turned 
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the world upside down are come hither also." This is the 
characterization of these enemies of the Gospel and its minis- 
ters; they intended to say something very severe and condemna- 
tory, hut they only spoke the truth unintentionally. The Gos- 
pel is a revolutionary power in this world. It is its design to 
turn "the world upside down," for it finds the moral world 
wrong side up. 

II. Paul at Bebcea (vs. 10-14).— Through the spirit of 
persecution which had been roused Paul and his companion 
were compelled to leave Thessalonlca. They departed in the 
night, and after a journey of about fifty-five miles to the west- 
ward they reached Beroea, a town of less size and importance, 
but which has furnished the Christian reader in every subse- 
quent age with a far brighter and more profitable example. 
Paul's course here was very much what it had been in the city 
he had just left. He " went into the synagogue of the Jews," 
and, presumably, preached to them on the same line of truth. 
The effect of his preaching was similar. Some were persuaded 
and some were not, and the believers embraced the same classes. 
The great difference between the two places lay in the charac- 
ter of the hearers. ** Now these were more noble than those in 
Thessalonlca." Why? 

1. Because of their superior candor. ** They received the 
word with all readiness of mind." The Jews at Beroea had 
been educated in the same prejudices as those in Thessalonlca, 
but they were able to lay aside these prejudices and give Paul a 
candid hearing. It is a noble thing to have a mind so free from 
prejudice as to listen candidly to new views and doctrines. This 
is, however, a rare and difficult achievement. Men for the 
most, part grow up with preconceptions that stop their ears to 
all that seems not to blend with them. These preconceived 
notions they hold as absolute truths, and recoil with horror 
from all that is new. Not so these Beroeans. They were search- 
ing for the truth from whatever source, of whatever kind. They 
were glad to get instruction. Their hearts were prepared for it, 
as melted wax for the seal. 

2. Because of their superior intelligence, ** Examining the 
Scriptures dally, whether these things were so." They did not 
accept Paul's teaching because it was new, any more than they 
rejected it for that reason. They understood that new and old 
have nothing to do with the question as to what is tnie, but 
that for determining religious truth there is an infallible stand- 
ard and guide. To this they turned. They searched the Scrip- 
tures for themselves. They were not swayed by the authority 
of others, nor did they accept the interpretation of any man. 
They took the old Scriptures in their own hands, unrolled the 
parchment, deciphered the characters, and sought the meaning. 
This they did perseveringly — * * daily." And they did it with 
the right purpose— to see "whether these things were so.'* 
To come to the Bible with only this purpose, is evidence of a 
truly noble mind. How often men come to it to find support 
for the creed they may have adopted, sometimes to justify the'" 
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own wrong-doing, and not infrequently to condemn another's 
Christian liberty. An honest search after truth is the noblest 
trait in any man's character. 

We are not surprised that " many " of the Beroeans accepted 
the Gospel. It only asks for such a hearing as they gave it. 
But the baffled Jews of Thessalonica, not content with silencing 
the voice of truth in their own city, pursued the apostle to Beroea, 
and stirring up the people there against him, drove him onward 
into Greece. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — *' For in Him we live and move and 
have our being." — Verse 28. 

Time. — A.D. 61. Place. — Athens. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(22) And Paul stood in the midst of the Areop'agus, and said, 

22. And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopag^us. —This place, 
the name of which is translated "Mars' hill" in the A. V., -was an 
eminence to the west of the Acropolis at Athens. It was famous in 
classic literature as the meeting-place of the Athenian council of 
Areopagus, which took its name from the place where it met. To this 
hill of Mars (Ares) the philosophers led St. Paul (v. 19), probably at 
a time when it was unoccupied (though some suppose that the court was 
sitting), that they might the better hear him away from the bustle of the 
market-place, and that he might more conveniently address a larger 
audience. —Z^m6^. Ye are somewhat superstitious. — This trans- 
lation fails to express the graceful courtesy of Paul. The Greek signifies 
more than ordinarily reverential. It may be translated either as religums 
or auperstitUms in a good sense or in a bad sense. The meaning is left to 
be determined by the context of the passage. — Howson & Spence, A 
multitude of passages has been collected from the ancient writers, which 
agree with this in representing the Athenians as the most religious (in 
their way) of all the Greeks, and indeed of all the ancient heathen. Of 
this distinction they were naturally proud, and Paul avails himself of 
that well-known feeling to secure attention and conciliate his hearers. — 
Alexander. This passage is one of the cases where the translation of the 
American Eevisers — " very religious " —is much to be preferred to that 
of the text. In this yiew of the meaning of the text the majority of 
modern commentators agree, Neander, Alford, Meyer, Hackett, etc. 
Paul did not mean to praise his hearers for true deyoutness, but to make 
a reference to their religious nature, evidences of which he saw all around 
hiva., — Schaff, 
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Ye men of Ath'ens, in all 
things I perceive that ye are 
somewhat ^ superstitious. (23) 
For as I passed along, and ob- 
served the objects of your wor- 
ship, I found also an altar 
with this inscription, ^ to an 
UNKNOVf N GOD. What there- 



fore ye worship in ignorance, 
this set I forth unto you. (24) 
The God that made the world 
and all things therein, he, 
being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in ^ tem- 
ples made with hands; (25) 
neither is he served by men's 



^ Or, religums, ^ Or, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. '^OT,8cmctuarie8. 

23. And observed the ofejectg of yoar worship. — Not i/our devo- 
tions (A. v.), the acts of worship, but your altars, statues and temples, the 
objects of your worship. — I found also an altar ... to an unknown 
God. — Several such altars existed in Athens, according to Pausanlas. — 
Abbott. It is a question of no small interest how we shall account for 
this recognition of a god unknown. Was it a loose reasoning from the 
indefinite number of the known that there might very probably be 
another — one or more — not yet brought into their Pantheon ? Or was 
it a superstitious fear that the one not otherwise recognized and honored 
might take offence and bring calamity upon them which even an unknown 
homage might avert? Or may we suppose that in their profounder sense 
of what the Great Supreme ought to be, they felt a demand in their 
reason for the existence and supremacy of One higher and nobler far than 
their mythology had yet named or known, and that a strong conviction 
had fastened itself upon their souls that there must be one God unknown 
yet — this conviction becoming the occasion of an altar to his honor? 
The latter seems to me by no means insupposable. Contemplated in the 
light of the innate afiirmations of the human reason, we cannot say it is 
improbable. It is at least an honor to human nature and a just recogni- 
tion of its nobler powers to think so. This inscription becomes an 
admirable text for Paul's sermon. Nothing could be better. — Cowles. 
What therefore ye worship in ignorance. — The A. V. seems to 
convey the sense that the worship was of an ignorant character : whereas 
what the Apostle intends to say is not any reflection on the nature of 
their worship, but only that they offered it in ignorance, and this he was 
ready to dispel. He accepts their religious character, takes his stand on 
their own confession that they were in ignorance about God, and offers 
his teaching. — Lumby. 

24. The God that made the world. — Creation was a new idea to the 
Greek mind. Cp. 14 : 15. — Cook. Being: Lord of heaven and earth. 

— And therefore supreme possessor and disposer of all that is therein. — 
Lumby. I>welleth not in temples. — St. Paul had St. Stephen's speech 
in his memory, 7 : 48. God dwells in the souls of his faithful people, 
ICor. 3:16; 2 Cor. 6:16. Cp. 1 Kings 8:27; Isa. C6 :1. — CooA?. These words, 
uttered in full view of the magnificent fanes of the gods of Athens, must 
have rung with a strange emphasis on the ears of the listening assemblage. 

— Schaff, 

26. Neither is he served by men's hands. — The heathen brought 
costly offerings, and food and drink, supposing that the gods consumed 
them; this idea of the dependence of God on men, the reversal of the 
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bands, as though he needed 
anything, seeing he himself 
giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things; (26) and be 
made of one every nation of 
men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, having de- 
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termined their appointed sea- 
sons, and the bounds of their 
habitation; (27) that they 
should seek God, if haply they 
might feel after him, and find 
him, though he is not far from 
each one of us: (28) for in him 



truth, and one common to all heathen and heathenish systems, Paul dis- 
claims and disproves (cp. Ps. 50 : 9-15). As thongfh he needed any- 
thing. — This clause lindts and defines the term served in the preceding 
clause. He himself griveth to all life, and breath, and all thingrs. 
The fact that all comes from Qod, and is constantly preserved by Qod, 
is a sufficient evidence that we cannot serve him by giving anything to 
Lim (Cp. 1 Chron. 29 : 14). — Abbott. 

26. He made of one every nation of men. — Having asserted the 
unity of God, Paul proceeds to assert the unity of the race. — Abbott. 
All the best MSS. omit the word " blood " (A. V). And this seems to 
bring out more fully what the Apostle desires to dwell on ; the Father- 
hood of God. — Lumby. This truth corrects, not merely national pride, 
which was a strongly marked characteristic of the Athenians, who 
claimed to be aboriginal, sprung from the earth, but also controverts the 
fundamental idea of polytheism, which gives to every nation a different 
religion and a different god.— Abbott. Having: determined their 
appointed seasong, and the bounds of their habitation. — The 
apostle by adding this, admonishes the Athenians that they, like every 
other people, had not only received their peculiar advantages from the 
common Creator, but that they could hold them only during the continu- 
ance of his good will and favor. In assigning to the nations their 
respective abodes, he had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and 
the limits of their territory, i. e., it was be who decided when, and hoto 
long they should flourish, and how far their dominion should extend. 
We have the same idea exactly in Job 12 : 23. — Hackett. 

27. That they should seelc God. — A further statement of the end 
for which this one race was created and established on the earth. — If 
haply (or by chance, implying contingency and doubt) they nnigrht feel 
(or grope) after him (as in the dark) and And him (even under all these 
disadvantages), a vivid and expressive exhibition of the state in which 
the Gentile world was placed, without a written revelation or direct 
communication from their Maker, yet with light enough to make their 
ignorance of God inexcusable. Not flar. — An instance of the figure 
called litotes or meiosis, the idea suggested being that of the closest and 
most intimate proximity. £aoh one of us« i. e., of men in general, 
mankind, the human race. — Alexander. The difficulty of finding God 
outside the pale of Revealed Religion lies not in his distance from us, but 
in our distance from Him, through the blinding etfeots of sin. — Brown. 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have onr being.— The 
words of this verse explain the meaning of the assertion of God's being 
not far from each one of us. On God we must depend every moment for 
our life. We owe to him our existence in this world, and every instance 
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we live, and move, and liave gold, w silver, or stone, gra- 

our being ; as certain even of ven by art and device of man. 

your own poets have said. For (30) The times of ignorance 

we are also his offspring. (29) therefore God overlooked; but 

Being then the offspring of now he * commandeth men 

God, we ought not to think that they should all every- 

that ^ the Gc^head is like unto where repent: (31) inasmuch 

* Or, that which is divine. 

Some ancient authorities restd declareth to men, 

of oar continuance in it. — Schaff. As certain eTen of your own poets 
haTe said. — The words are a quotation from Ar3tus, Phsenomena^ 5, 
and are also found in Cleanthes' Hymn to Jupiter^ 5. Aratus was a native 
of Cilicia, and St. Paul may in consequence be supposed to have known of 
his writings as those of a fellow-countryman. By quoting from their own 
literature to the Athenians, St. Paul illustrates his own declaration that 
in his labors *' he became all things to all men.'* Such a quotation was 
also very well devised for arresting the attention of these cultivated 
bearers, and winning it may be some consideration for the speaker, as 
also being a man of culture. -> Lumby. 

29. Beings then th« offlsprinir of God. — One consequence from the 
thought of sonship is pressed home at once. If we are Go<rs offspring 
our conception of him should mount upward from what is highest in our- 
selves, from our moral and spiritual nature, instead of passing downward 
to that which, being the creature of our hands, is below us. The God- 
headk — The Greek term is neuter, and corresponds to the half-abstract, 
half-concrete forms of the ** Divine Being," the " Deity." — P/wwp/r^. 
Is like unto gold, etc. — All these things were used in making images 
or statues of the gods. It is absurd to think that the source of all life 
and intelligence resembles a lifeless block of wood or stone. Graven. — 
Seulptured ; wrought into an image. — Barnes. 

30. The times of Igrnoranoe therefore God overlooked. — Cp. 
ch. 14 : 16, where the thought is substantially the same. As in his infinite 
mercy God is said to forget the sins which he pardons, so full and com- 
plete is his forgiveness (Jer. 31 : 34), so here he is said to overlook, i. e., 
not to see, the sins which are the fruits of ignorance. Eternal life has 
ever been given to even those in idolatrous nations and times, who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, sought for glory and honor and 
immortality (Rom. 2: 7, 10), and their idolatry, if it has not been accom- 
panied by works of darkness, has been overlooked. But now he com- 
mandeth men that they should all everywhere i«pent. — The 
command to repentance was not something new, for conscience, convict- 
ing the Gentiles of sin, carried with it a command to repent (Rom. 2 : 14, 
15). What was oharaoteristic of the now was the fact that this command, 
heretofore expressed directly by written or spoken word only to the Jews, 
was henceforth, through the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to be carrietl 
to all men, everywhere. Parallel is the declaration of ch. 11 : 18. — Abbott. 

31. He will Judgrethe world in rigrhteousness. — This statement 
gives the reason why the heathen world must repent — the day of judg- 
ment is fixed; and the Judge appointed. If now, after they have been 
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as he liath appointed a day hi 
the which he will judge ^ the 
world in righteousness "^ by 
8 the man whom he hath or- 
dained ; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from 
the dead. 

(32) Now when they heard 
of the resurrection of the dead, 

c Gr. the inJiahited earth. 



some mocked; but others said, 
We will hear thee concerning 
this yet again. (38) Thus Paul 
went out from among them. 
(34) But certain men clave 
unto him and believed: among 
whom also was Diony'sius the 
Areop'a^ite' and a woman 
named Dam'aris, and others 
with them. 



7 Gr. in. 



• Or, a man. 



warned, men still refuse to repent, they will be condemned. — Schnff. 
By the man whom he hath ordained. — Cp. John 5 : 22, 23, 27 ; 
and ch. 10 : 42. Whereof he hath g^lven assurance (that is, ground 
for assurance) unto all men in that he hath raised him from the 
dead. — llie most potent evidence to mankind at large of the judicial 
authority with which the risen one is clothed. — Brown. The mention of 
the resurrection was the occasion for a general stir among the audience, 
vrhich interrupted the further progress of the address. —Schaff. 

32, 33. When they heard of the resurrection of the dead some 
moelced. — The possibility of resurrection after death was not only no 
part of the Greek creed, either philosophical or popular, but was posi- 
tively repudiated as a gross absurdity. The universal faith may be 
summed up in the poetical but strong and clear phrase of. .Slschylus, 
♦' Once dead, there is no resurrection." This incredulity appears to have 
been felt, not only by the mockers of the first clause, but also by the 
graver and more courteous class mentioned in the second. — Alexander. 
They seem to have listened with a fair measure of attention, perhaps of 
respect, till he came to the words — " Having raised him from the dead.** 
Hearing this, some mocked ; others, more politely, said, — Enough for 
now : perhaps we will hear more another time. I assume that this half 
promise to hear him again was nothing better than a polite excuse for 
cutting short the present discourse. They had no serious thought of 
another hearing. If they had meant that, Paul would not have left the 
city so abruptly, and such had not been the end of his preaching in proud 
Athens. — - Cowles. 

34. But certain men clave unto him. —Following him personally 
and becoming associated with him. Dionysius the Areopagite. — 
That is, a member of the court of Areopagus. According to Eusebius he 
became afterward bishop of the church at Athens, and died a martyr. 
Damaris. — Nothing else is known of her. — Abbott. Nowhere did 
St. Paul more lovingly condescend to the peculiarities of his hearers, and 
nowhere was his success so scanty. . . The highest intellectual train- 
ing availed very little as a preparation for the Gospel in the city which 
was regarded as the great fountain of civilization and law, of learning 
and religion. — Cook, 
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ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — There was safety for Paul no longer in 
Bercea, and with a sad heart he yielded to advice and idft the 
city. Silas and Timothy remained for a time, to care for the 
new converts. Accompanied by a few friends, Paul made his 
way to the sea, and from some point on the coast where a ves- 
sel was found, they embarked for Athens. Paul's visit to this 
renowned city is one of the most picturesque incidents in the 
history of Christianity. The annals of the world do not, per- 
haps, present a scene more vivid or one suggesting more strik- 
ing thoughts and contrasts. The picture which the inspired 
historian opens before us is that of an ambassador of the Cross, 
a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, preaching the gospel of 
the grace of God in the very stronghold of Pagan idolatry and 
philosophy, and bearding the gigantic error of thousands of 
years in the fastnesses of its power. The story is told by Luke 
with his wonted and inimitable simplicity. Having accom- 
panied the apostle as far as the city, his friends from Bera?a 
left him, and returned home. He entered Athens alone. The 
day of his arrival was the most momentous of Athenian histoiy. 
If the people of the city had known the things which belonged 
to their peace, they would have hailed that weary and lonely 
traveller with higher plaudits than those with which the welkin 
rung when Miltiades returned with the spoils of Marathon. 
An ambassador stood at the gates of Athens that day, charged 
with the offer of a glorious kingdom, in comparison with which 
the restoration of her ancient liberties and departed glory 
would have been a trifle. It was the '* day " of the Athenians; 
but they heeded it not, and soon its priceless opj)ortunities 
were hidden from their eyes. 

While awaiting the arrival of his associates. Paid had leisure 
to examine the city. The sublime and incomparable structures, 
the almost living statues, the colossal porches, the grand flights 
of marble steps leading to the temples, were all open to his 
gaze; while the schools of the philosophers and orators invited 
his attendance. Paul was just the man to be moved by all this; 
no citizen of Athens was readier to appreciate the glories of her 
art and her philosophy. But one consideration filled him with 
inexpressible sadness : the monuments of. genius stood before 
him as the monuments of idolatry, and the eloquence of the 
schools was the garniture of a lie. ** His spirit was provoked 
within him, as he beheld the city full of idols '* (v. 16). This 
character of ancient Athens is fully confirmed by contemporary 
historians. Lucian affirms that on every side there were altars, 
victims, temples, festivals. Livy represents the city as having 
been full of the images of gods and men, adorned with every 
variety of material and artistic device. The satirist Petronius 
remarks humorously, that it was easier to find a god in Athens 
than a man. Pausanias supports this testimony, and speaks of 
the Athenians as transcending all other nations in their idola- 
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trous zeal ; while Xenophon declares that Athens was one stu- 
pendous altar, one vast votive offering to the gods. 

In such a sphere as this, Paul could not long remain passive. 
"So he reasoned in the synagogue with the Jews and the de- 
vout persons, and in the market-place every day with them that 
met with him" (v. 17). His disputations excited great com- 
motion. The Epicureans were shocked, the Stoics surprised ; the 
contemptuous asked, "What would this babbler say?" the 
devout exclaimed, " He seemeth to be a setter forth of strange 
gods!" all inquired, "May we know what this new teaching is, 
which is spoken by thee ? " for novelty-hunting was quite the 
mania of Athenian society. Their fondness for news was pro- 
verbial, and was often castigated by their most eminent writers. 
Thucydides and Demosthenes denounced it; and well they 
might, for in Athens alone there were upward of three hun- 
dred places of public resort, to which the people would flock to 
hear the news (vs. 18-21). Paul was not the man to neglect 
so splendid an opportunity as this curiosity of the Athenians 
now opened to him. He seized it, and the result was the dis- 
course which is the subject of our lesson. 

Lesson Topigs. — I. The Altar to the Unknown God. 
II. The Revelation of the Unknown God. 

I. The Altak to the Unknown God (vs. 22, 23). All 
the details of this most impressive scene are worthy of consid- 
eration. 

1. The place. "They brought him into the Areopagus." 
This was a high platform of limestone in the midst of the city 
of Athens. Here were held the sessions of the supreme judges, 
whose seats were hewn out in the naked rock. The whole of 
the furniture was of the barest kind, symbolical of the stern 
and severe 'simplicity of justice. The judges of the court al- 
ways sat in the open air. The range of their jurisdiction was 
large; but they took special cognizance of all religious questions, 
and crimes against the gods. They were chosen from the noblest 
families of the state. Within the precincts of this awful and 
venerable tribunal, before which Athens had cited her noblest 
sons, and from which some of the bravest of her generals, the 
most illustrious of her statesmen, the profoundest of her schol- 
ars, had gone down to death, — stood Paul, the apostle of Jesus 
Christ. But not on trial. There is no reason at all for regard- 
ing this as a judicial proceeding. He was taken to the Are- 
opagus as the place most convenient and most appropriate in 
which to hear him, and curiosity is the one reason assigned 
for the movement. 

2. The man, Paul was the only apostle of our Lord who 
could have met the demands of such an occasion. No other 
would have felt as he did under the circumstances. As Moses 
was learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, so Paul had 
learned all the wisdom of the Hebrews at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and all the wisdom of the Greeks in the imiversity at Tarsus, 
hence he could become all things to all men. Ilo could confute 
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the Jew from Moses, and silence the Greek with apt quotations 
from his own poets. He stood before the Athenians under the 
influence of an overpowering conviction. He was not about to 
entertain them with doubtful speculations. He was certain 
that he was in possession of truth — truth of which men were 
almost universally ignorant, and which it was of the utmost 
practical importance for them to know. To this sincere and 
unaffected accent of certainty we must add, if we would grasp 
the elements of Paul's power, entire consecration to his Master, 
lofty independence of motive, the greatest regard for the diffi- 
culties and prejudices of those whom he is anxious to win, and 
an eagerness to recognize the truth which is already admitted 
by them. If ever truth had a worthy champion, it was when 
Paul stood on Mars' hill under the shadow of Minerva's image, 
and preached the unity of Jehovah and the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. 

3. The address. Commentators vie with one another In praise 
of it. We have on record only a fragmentary sketch of it; but 
that is enough to warrant the eulogium of Stier, who calls it a 
"masterpiece of wisdom." It was courteous in tone. Adopt- 
ing the style of their own orators, headdresses them as " men of 
Athens," citizens of the world's intellectual capital, men of in- 
telligence, able to exercise their own judgment, and opens with a 
sentiment at once graceful and just. ** In all things I perceive 
that ye are somewhat superstitious." Not exactly "supersti- 
tious," but "religious." The speaker intends to conciliate the 
people. He gives them credit for being greatly devoted to 
reverence for invisible powers, which was a just characteristic. 
He offers as proof of this statement the fact that they had not only 
covered their city with the shrines of all the known deities of 
mythology, but had also raised an altar " to the unknown god." 
The Apostle, with admirable tact, seizes on this confession of 
ignorance to give instruction, takes this acknowledgment of 
a god still unknown as a warrant to reveal the Christian's God 
as the hitherto unknown One. *' What therefore ye worship 
in ignorance, this set I forth unto you." 

4. The confession of heathendom. In this altar with its 
strange, sad inscription, the heathen stood up to confess his 
ignorance, to own that many as his gods were, they could not 
satisfy his heart; they left him with a giant hunger after a God 
still unknown. And this altar was built in Athens, the fount 
of the world's literature, and the foster-mother of the world's 
art. In no city had civilization reached so high a standard. 
All the graces of polite life were characteristic of the Athenians. 
Their eyes rested daily and hourly upon the iSnest realizations of 
human genius. The common furniture of their homes was 
classical. The masterpieces of the sculptor lined the streets, 
and the faultless conceptions of the architect were shrined in the 
temples of this university of the ancient world. Her porches 
and groves were the schools of the mightiest minds of the ages; 
her masters in philosophy were Zeno and Aristotle, Epicunis 
and Plato. Her crowds hung enchanted on the lips of Pericles 
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and Demosthenes. On the boards of her theatres the comedies 
of Aristophanes contested the popular favor with the grand 
and immortal tragedies of Sophocles and ^schylus. The 
proudest among the nations was glad to imitate her culture, and 
the sons of the most illustrious were sent to her schools. Even 
Rome, her haughty and imperial mistress, was compelled to sub- 
mit to the power of her ancient prestige, and to acknowledge 
her superiority. Her literature held rule over the whole intel- 
lectual world. Athens was the sanctuary of art and the throne 
of mind. If ever the appliances of man had a wide sphere for the 
illustration of their power, it was here. If ever man had facili- 
ties for acquiring the knowledge of his Creator by the strength 
of his own intellect, and the depth of his researches, it was here. 
But what are the facts ? The most intelligent and religious 
people of the earth, after planting a temple at every street- 
corner, and a god at every threshold, — after inscribing in the 
catalogue of their celestial patrons the god of every nation and 
almost every tribe under the sun, — after searching the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth, for 
one who might realize the instinctive cravings of their spirits, — 
were fain at last to rear a melancholy pile, with the story of 
their wretched failure graven in its inscription: To the un»- 
KNOWN God. It was the legend of the world's incompetency. 
It was the assertion of man's need of a Divine revelation. It 
was the sign and seal of the world's philosophy, set by the hand 
of the world's art, to the utterance of inspiration: " The world 
through its wisdom knew not God." 

II. The Revelation of the Unknown God (vs. 24-34). 
" What therefore ye worship in ignorance, this set I forth unto 
you." Paul's speech contains the revelation. He reveals the 
hitherto unknown God — 

1. As the Sovereign Creator of the universe (vs. 24-28). 
With consummate power Paul attacked every phase of idolatry, 
from its grossest up to its most philosophical development. 
The first truth advanced is the creation of the universe by God. 
Creation is itself the refutation of idolatry. Before this grand 
truth all mythological phantoms and fallacies flee, as night- 
birds from the face of the sun. The apostle followed with an- 
other truth, yet more startling, — the spirituality and illimit- 
ability of the Divine nature. *' He, being Lord of heaven and 
earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands." The inde- 
pendency of the Divine Being, as not being "served by men's 
hands, as though he needed anything," was the stepping-stone 
to the enunciation of a doctrine as striking as any that had pre- 
ceded it, the sustaining and directing providence of God (v. 26). 
To this he attributed the arrangement of the various epochs of 
national life, as well as the defining of territorial limits. This 
was a totally novel view of history. Hitherto the process of the 
world had been regarded as either purely physical, or as fortuit- 
ous. The idea of a Divine Superintendent, working out a plan 
of his own in the history of man, had never entered into the 
most refined calculations. No less startling, and far more uu- 
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palatable, was the declaration of the unity of the human race, 
which Paul made in this connection. The Athenians in their 
complacency regarded themselves as a race by themselves. The 
prevalence of such a theory among most nations is closely iden- 
tified with polytheism. Plurality of races presupposes plurality 
of deities, and this was the evil against which the, apostle was 
aiming his shafts. After declaring the great purpose of the 
providence of God, that men "should seek God" (v. 27), Paul 
passed on to proclaim the sublime truth: ** In him we live, and 
move, and have our being." The words of the apostle have 
been quoted as countenancing Pantheism. There is a Scrip- 
tural Pantheism. All things are of, and in, and through God; 
but not in the gross pantheistic sense. They are not passing 
modifications of one essence. There is a boundless distance 
between the Creator and the created in the Pantheism of the 
Bible ; and of this distinction Paul had the prof oundest cogni- 
zance. 

2. As the universal Father of men (vs. 28, 29). This is a 
higker relationship than that of creator. The fatherhood of 
God has its basis not in creation but in himself. The fact of 
fatherhood lies deeper than creative power. The sonship of 
man is not to be affirmed by saying tliat God thought of him 
and made him, but in this that God having wrought to the limit 
of creative powers breathed into him a spirit kindred to his own, 
which was God's image^ which image was not called into exist- 
ence as he might call a star into space, but came out of his own 
paternity; a part of himself and forever his child. Man was 
not God-thought, but God-born. And because this is true, 
man has a soul-hunger which only God can satisfy. God has 
made us for himself, and no other gods can fill his place. The 
heart of man is restless till it finds repose in him. This altar 
to the unknown God, erected by those old Greek men, was only 
one of the instinctive cries of the human son for his Divine 
Sire, and we may rest assured that Paul did not fail to so inter- 
pret the strange inscription. 

3. As the liedeemer of the race (v. 30). The offspring had 
gone astray, had wandered into the far country, and had there 
wasted their substance in riotous living. But they had not 
])een able entirely to forget their original home. Nor had their 
Father forgotten them. He had been engaged in providing for 
their return. For generations he had, on the one hand, been 
preparing salvation for the nations, and, on the other, prepare 
iiig the nations for salvation. In the course of this preparatory 
process he had administered a dispensation of positive discipline 
to the Jews, and of forbearance to the heathen. "The times 
of ignorance therefore God overlooked; but now" — that the 
fulness of time had come, that the Saviour had appeared and 
died, and that the Holy Spirit was given — " now he command- 
eth men that they should all everywhere repent." We can 
easily imagine how Paul would open and press home this 
truth. 

4. As a judge of the world (v. 31). The Father is still the 
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Governor, and will certainly be Judge. God the Saviour may 
be disregarded; God the Judge cannot. This judgment which 
stands at the end will be by the Son, whom the Father hath 
ordained; " whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from the dead." Thus at the bar of 
the most august and venerable tribunal in the world, Paul pro- 
claimed the judgment. 

The revelation was received in different ways by the audience. 

" Some mocked.^' Mockery is a wretched answer, a cheap 
method of evading at once the exercise and the demands of 
reason, the last resource of the shallow and conceited sophist. 
Some were undecided. They would hear him again. The 
opportunity never came. Some were decided, A slight success 
attended Paul's effort. But the immediate results of his mis- 
sion to Athens were small. In no sphere of his toil were his 
labors less fruitful. So .true is it that the mysteries of the Gos- 
pel are hidden from the wise and prudent, and revealed unto 
babes. 
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PAUL AT CORINTH. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " For I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to harm thee ; for I have much people in 
this city." — Verse 10. 

Time. -— A.D. 52-53. Place. — Corinth. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(1 ) After these things he de- came to Cor'inth. (2) And he 
parted from Ath'ens, and found a certain Jew named 

1. Corinth. — A famous Grecian city, mentioned by Homer, situated 
on the Isthmus between Northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, with a 
port on each side, hence called by Horace bimaris (on two seas). Tlie 
town was famous in remote antiquity for commerce, riches, luxury, and 
vice. It was destroyed by tlie Roman Consul Mummius, in the same year 
with Carthage (B.C. 146), but rebuilt by Julius Caesar. It was now the 
capital of Achaia, one of the two great provinces into which Greece was 
divided by the Romans, the other being Macedonia. Paul was no doubt 
directed to this place, as one peculiarly adapted to become a radiating 
centre of Christian influence. — Alexander. The laxity of morals at 
Corinth was proverbial ; writers tell us there was in it one temple dedi- 
cated to Venus, to which a thousand courtesans were attached. The ex- 
pressions to live as at Corinth or to Corinthianizef were synonymous with 
profligate indulgence. The city i» forty-five miles from Athens.— Schaff. 

2. And he found a certain Jew named Aquila. — Of Aquilaand 
Priscilla we have no knowledge outside the Scripture narrative. From 
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Aq'uila, a mau of Pon'tus by 
race, lately come from Italy, 
with his wife Priscil'la, be- 
cause Glau'dius had com- 
manded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome : and he came unto 
them ; (3) And because he was 
of the same trade, he abode 



with them, and they wrought; 
for by their trade they were 
tent-makers. (4) And he rea- 
soned in the synagogue every 
sabbath, and ^ persuaded Jews 
and Greeks. 

(5) But when Sidas and 
Tim'othy came down from 



Gr. sought to persuade. 



the fact of their holding Christian meetings at their house both at 
Ephesus and at Rome it has been supposed that they were persons of 
some wealth. The Roman form of their names may have come, as did 
PauVs, from some connection with a Roman family. They accompanied 
Paul to Ephesus, and there Aquila rendered him most important ser- 
vices. It appears that Priscilla was a woman of marked ability, being not 
only mentioned as sharing in the hospitality of the family, but also in the 
theological instruction of Apollos. — Abbott. Pontug. — A remote north- 
eastern provhice of Asia tdinor. — Cowles. Priscilla. — A diminutive 
from Prisca, which occurs 2 Tim. 4 : 19. — Cook. Because Claudius. — 
Claudius was the Roman Emperor. He commenced his reign A.D. 41, 
and was poisoned A.D. 54. At what time in his reign this command was 
issued is not certainly known. — Barnes. Had commanded all the 
Jews to depart.— Bishop Pearson assigned the decree to A.D. 52. It was 
not very long in force. Aquila had returned, Rom. 16 : 3, and there were 
many Jews in Rome, 28 :17. — Cook. He came unto them. — Tliat is, to 
their house or dwelling, for he had already found them or become 
acquainted with them. His coming to them seems to imply that they 
were Christians, although some take Jew and Jews in the distinctive 
sense, and suppose that Aquila and Priscilla were among Paul's converts. 
— Alexander, 

3. He was of the same trade . . . They were tentmakers. — We 
have here the flret mention of the handicraft by which during so many 
periods of his life, Paul earned his daily bread. — Scliuff. It was an 
ancient Jewish custom to teach all boys some trade, even those who 
received a liberal education, both as a means of subsistence and a moral 
safeguard. — Alexander. Tentmaking was a common occupation in PauKs 
native Cillcia. These tents were made of the rough hair of the goats, 
which abounded in the Cilician hill country. At Miletus, when Paul took 
leave of the elders of Ephesus, he expressly alludes to the toil of his 
hands (Acts 20 : 34). Allusion is also made to it in 1 Cor. 4 : 12 ; 1 Thess. 
2 : 9 ; 2 Thess. 3:8. — Schaff. 

4. And he reasoned (or *' discoursed ") in the synag^ogue every 
sabbath, and persuaded. — Qr. "sought to persuade" Jews and 
Greeks. —.7^. F. & B. No doubt, as in other Gentile cities, the religion 
of the Jews in Corinth gained the attention of many among the Gentiles, 
who as proselytes or inclining thereto would form part of the Sabbath 
audience in the synagogue. According to his rule St. Paul addressed 
himself to the Jews first, — Lumby. 

5. Paul was constrained by the word. — The divine word or doc' 
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Macedo'nia, Paul was con- Tour blood be upon your own 

strained by the word, testify- heads; I am clean: from 

ing to the Jews that Je'sus henceforth I will go unto the 

was the Christ. (6) And when Gentiles. (7) And he depart- 

tliey opposed themselves and ed thence, and went into the 

^ blasphemed, he shook out his house of a certain man named 

raiment, and said unto them, Ti'tus Jus'tus, one that wor- 

* Or, railed. 

trine was in his heart as a constraining power ; or, as it may also mean, 
it completely engrossed his attention. The arrival of Silas and Timothy 
gave him a new impulse : he was able to work with better heart than 
when all alone. It is not improbable that the assistance Timothy brought 
him from his converts at Thessalonica (1 Thess. 3 : 6) in part, at least, 
freed him from the necessity of hard, unremitting labor (see 2 Cor. 11 : 9). 
The word translated was constrained, is a singular one ; it was used once 
very solemnly by the Lord himself, (Luke 12 :50, " I have a baptism to be 
baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! ") It 
Indicates an intense divine impulse, urging to a work which brooks no 
delay or hesitation. — Schaff. Testifying: to tlie Jews that Jesus iras 
tlie Clirist. — This sentence, which is of the participial form in the 
original, intimates the manner in which the greater earnestness of the 
Aix)stle was exhibited. He gave in all its fulness his solemn testimony, 
no doubt confirmed from Scripture and by the narrative of his own 
miraculous conversion, that this Jesus, whom he had formerly perse- 
cuted, was the Christ, the Messiah whom the Jews had long expected. — 
Lumby, 

6. Opposed themselTes. — A military term, implying organized and 
systematic opposition. Blasphemed. — 13 ; 46. Resistance to the truth 
led on from bad to w^orse. Cp. Matt. 12 : 24-32. — Cook. Shook out His 
raiment. — Shaking off the dust as a testimony against them ; a com- 
mon symbolical act among the Hebrews. See chap. 13 : 51 ; Matt. 10 : 14. — 
Abbott. Your blood, i.e., the blame of your destruction, be (or is, or 
shall be, as the verb is not expressed in Greek) upon your own heads, 
i.e., rest upon yourselves. (See Matt. 23:30,35; 27,25, and cp. Lev. 
20 : 9 : Deut. 19 : 10 : Ezek. 18 : 30 ; 33 : 5.) I am clean, «. e. guiltless of 
your ruin. — Alexander, I will go unto the Gentiles. — The words are 
almost identical with those in chap. 13 :46, and are explained by them. 
It is obvious in each case that the words have a limited and local appli- 
cation. The Apostle did not renounce all future work amongst the Jews, 
but gave up preaching to those at Corinth. — Plumptre. 

7. And he departed thence. — Out of the synagogue, ceasing from 
this time to attend its services. Cp. 19 : 9. — CooA:. Went into the 
liouse of a certain man named Titus Justus. —Not to live, but to 
preach. The fact that it adjoined the synagogue made it convenient for 
this purpose. Of Justus nothing more is known than the statement here. 
The description of him as one that worshipped God, indicates that he 
was a heathen proselyte, but not necessarily at this time a Christian, 
though sympathizing with Paul rather than with his heathen persecu- 
tors. — Abbott, 
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shipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue. 
(8) And Cris'pus, the ruler of 
the synagogue, ^believed in the 
Lord with all his house ; and 
many of the Corin'thians hear- 
ing believed, and were bap- 
tized. (9) And the Lord said 
unto Paul in the night by a 
vision, Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace : 



(10) for I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to 
harm thee: for I have much 
people in this city. (11) And 
he dwelt there a year and six 
months, teaching the word of 
God among them. > 

(12) But when Gal'lio was 
proconsul of Acha'ia, the Jews 
with one accord rose up against 
Paul, and brought him before 



3 Gr. believed the Lord. 



8. Crlspus . . . believed in the Lord with all his house. — He 

was one of the few persons in Corinth whom Paul baptized with his own 
hand (1 Cor. 1 : 14). A very old tradition speaks of this Crispus as subse- 
quently Bishop of Egifia. ^ Schaff. Many of the Corinthians hearings 
belieTed, etc. — The tense of the two verbs implies a process going on 
daily for an undefined period. — Plumptre. 

9. By a vision. — That is, by some supernatural appearance to him, 
though, very possibly, in a dream. Cp. chap. 27 : 23. — Abbott, The 
Lord's special message through a vision. Be not af^id — suggests that 
Paul's mind, for reasons not known to us, was painfully anxious, not to 
say fearful. To this state of his mind, the Lord adjusted these words of 
comforting assurance. — Cowles. Speak, and hold not thy peace. — 
The double form, affirmative and negative, adds emphasis. Cp. lea. 
68:1; Job 2 : 3 — Abbott. 

10. For I am with thee. — Comp. Jer. 1:8; Matt. 28 : 20 ; John 
14 : 18-23. Shall set on thee to harm thee. — So as to harm thee ; a 
promise fulfilled in the experiences which followed. — Abbott. I have 
much people in this city. — The words remind us once more of those 
which Elijah had heard at a moment of like weakness. (1 Kings 19 : 18). 
Even in the sinful streets of Corinth, among those plunged deepest into 
sin (1 Cor. 6 : 10, 11), there were souls yearning for deliverance, in whom 
conscience was not dead, and was waiting only for the call to repentance. 
— Ellicott. 

11. A year and six months. —The whole period of his residence at 
Corinth. It was during this lengthened stay that the Apostle wrote the 
two Epistles to the church of Thessalonica, the earliest we possess of 
Paul. — Schaff. 

12. When Gallio was proconsul of Achala. — After the Romans had 
conquered Greece, they reduced it to two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia, which were each governed by a proconsul. Gallio was the brother 
of the celebrated philosopher Seneca, and was made proconsul of Achaia 
A.D. 53. His proper name was Marcus Annseus Novatus, but, having been 
adopted into the family of Gallio, a rhetorician, he took his name. He is 
mentioned by ancient writers as having been of a remarkably mild and 
amiable disposition. His brother Seneca describes him as being of the 
most lovely temper. " No mortal," says he, " was ever so mild to any one 
as he was to all ; and in him there was such a natural power of goodness. 
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the judgment-seat, (13) saying, 
This man persiiadeth men to 
worship God contrary to tlie 
law. (14) But when Paul was 
about to open his mouth, Gal'- 
lio said unto the Jews, If in- 
deed it were a matter of wrong 
or of wicked "villainy, O ye 



Jews, reason would that I 
should bear with you : (15) but 
if they are, questions about 
words' and names and your 
own law, look to it yourselves ; 
I am not minded to be a judge 
of these matters. (16) And 
he drave them from the judg- 



that there wae no semblance of art or dissimulation." Before the Judg-- 
ment seat. —The tribunal of Gallio ; probably intending to arraign him 
as a disturber of the peace. — Barnes. 

13. Contrary to the law. — Is understood by some to mean the 
Roman law, which, like those of Turkey and some Christian states, 
recognized certain'kinds of worship or religion besides that established, 
and allowed no others. To the supposition that it means the law of 
Moses, these interpreters object that with this the Roman magistrates 
had no concern, eitlier as interpreters or executioners. But as this is 
just what Gallio says in the next verse, the objection favors that con- 
struction. It is possible, however, that the phrase was meant to be 
equivocal by those who used it, so that what was really a violation only 
of their own law might be taken by the inexperienced proconsul as an 
olfence against the Roman government, and as such punished. — 
Alexawler. 

14. Wrong: or wicked villany. — Better, a matter of crime or fraud . 
Both words were probably used in a strictly forensic sense — the first for 
acts of open wrong, such as robbery or assault; the second for those 
in which a fraudulent cunning was the chief element. Reason w^ould 
that I should bear with yon. — The very turn of the phrase expresses 
an intense impatience. Even in the case supposed, his tolerance would 
have required an elfort. As it was, these Jews were now altogether 
intolerable. — Plumptre. 

15, 16. About words and names and your own law. — " Of language 
and terms, and your own law." — Brown. Names does not necessarily 
denote the names Measiaht Christ, and Jesus, although these may be in- 
cluded, as may those of Christian, Jev\ etc. But the term has rather a 
generic sense, as when we say proverbially " names are things." The 
sentence is descriptive of mere verbal controversy or logomachy, as 
opposed to questions of principle or fact. I am not minded to be a 
Judgre of these matters. — Nothing could be more characteristic of a 
Roman, such as Gallio is reputed to have been, than this cojitemptuous 
indiiference, unmixed with anything like spite or anger toward the Jews 
and their internal feuds and broils. Tlie perfect truth of these unstudied 
)K)rtrait8, without anything like formal or avowed description, is among 
the strongest incidental proofs of authenticity. In perfect keeping with 
this speech is the act by which it was accompanied (v. 16) and which is 
not to be regarded as an act of brutal violence, but merely as a summary 
and practieal expression of the resolution which he had expressed in 
words. I>raTe them from the Judgrment seat. — That is, peremp- 
torily dismissed them and refused to hear them further. — Alexander, 
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ment-seat. (IT) And they all beat him before the judgment- 
laid hold on Sos'thenes, the seat. And Gal'lio cared for 
ruler of the Synagogue, and none of these things. 

17. And they all laid hold on Sosthenes. — This verse is not en- 
tirely definite. . . . The passage seems to imply that the people were 
indignant against this prosecution, and gave vent to their indignation by 
seizing its recognized leader and beating him in the very presence of this 
tribunal. Gallio perhaps felt that Sosthenes and his party deserved this 
castigation. The whole matter lay outside the pale of his authority and 
he would not interfere. — Cowlea. And Gallio oared for none of these 
things- — An often misapplied text. It does not refer to religious 
indifference to Christian truth, for there is no indication that any Chris- 
tian truth was brought before him ; he did not even hear Paul speak ; but 
to his indifference to the Jewish excitement, and to the mob violence 
against Sosthenes. With an easy indiiference to anything that did not 
threaten to weaken Koman authority, or impair seriously the peace of 
the city, he left the Jews to settle their own religious questions among 
themselves, and Sosthenes to the mercies of the mob. — Abbott. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — "After these things he departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth" (v. 1). The cities were not 
many miles apart, but they were very different, Corinth was as 
famous for its business as Athens for its learning. Corinth 
was situated on the Isthmus, between Northern Greece and the 
Peloponnesus. It had two ports; the one fronting towards 
Asia, the other towards Europe ; and it was as if the two worlds 
met there for the transaction of business. The city had been 
destroyed by Mummius about two hundred years before the time 
of Paul's visit, but had been rebuilt by Julius Caesar, so that it 
was now altogether a Roman city, and was in a most flourish- 
ing condition. It was noted, not only for trade, but for wealth, 
luxury, and vice. " To play the Corinthian " was a proverbial 
expression for the description of one who indulged in dissipa- 
tion and profligacy. Paul having left Athens, now enters 
Corinth, where he continued to labor for eighteen months. 

Lesson Topics. —I. Paul's Ministry Opened. II. Paul 
Turns to the Gentiles. III. Paul before the Boman Proconsul. 

I. Paul's Ministry Opened (vs. 2-6). — Paul arrived in 
Corinth alone. Silas and Timothy had been left at Beroea, and 
had not yet rejoined him. It is probable that he had himself 
delayed their meeting by sending word to Timothy to visit 
Thessalonica before coming on to him (1 Thess. 3: 1, 2). Paul 
was once more a stranger in a strange city. 

1. IIi» way was prepared (vs. 2, 3). The Emperor Claudius, 
probably in the year 52, irritated with the seditions and dis- 
turbances of the Jews, drove them all out of Rome, Aquiia, 
a Jew, bom in Pontus, had been a resident of the imperial city 
with Priscilla, his wife. Compelled by the edict of the Em- 
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peror to depart, they had made their way to Corinth, where 
they set up their looms and pursued their trade of tent and tent- 
cloth manufacturers. This must have heen about the very time 
when Paul, weary and depressed, arrived also at Corinth. He 
also was a tent-maker. According to the wise and pious cus- 
tom of his age and people, he had been taught a trade. He 
soon, by some means, found out Aquila and Priscilla, or they 
found him. It is noteworthy that he, a perfect stranger in this 
large and busy city, should be brought at once into contact with 
these strangers. They became friends; for good men and 
women, meeting under such circumstances, quickly form asso- 
ciations of life-value and interest. Aquila and his companion 
invited Paul to share the shelter of their hospitable roof; while 
he, unwilling to lay himself under an unrequited obligation, 
labored with them. It seemed to be in the ordinary course of 
things that they thus met from the East and West at Corinth ; 
yet how opportunely! It was not chance, but the guiding hand 
of God that brought them together. The Angel of Providence, 
ever caring for those that are cast down, went before Paul into 
Corinth, and prepared for him the shelter of a home, congenial 
fellowship, and employment. "In Rome," says Lange, "the 
emperor must expel the Jews, in order that Aquila may come 
to Corinth, and offer house and board to the apostle. Thus the 
AU-Buling God uses the designs of princes, and the changes of 
the world, to provide for his children, and to advance his king- 
dom." 

2. "ITe reasoned in the synagogue ^^ (vs. 4, 5). That Paul 
worked diligently and arduously for his maintenance is evi- 
dent from a comparison of several passages in his Epistles. 
Writing to the Thessalonians, he refers to his practice: "Neither 
did we eat bread for nought at any man's hand, but in labor 
and travail, working night and day, that we might not burden 
any of you ? " So we can imagine him at Corinth, an inmate of 
the busy, happy home of Aquila and Priscilla, working some- 
times far into the night, and receiving from his friends as the 
remuneration of his labor that which they would have been 
glad to give freely, but that he would not accept. On the Sab- 
bath, however, all work was laid aside; and on that day, week 
after week, Paul repaired, according to his custom and the well- 
defined plan upon which he prosecuted his great mission, to the 
synagogue of the Jews and used his opportunities to reason 
with and persuade them and the Greeks who worshipped with 
them. If we have followed the footsteps and marked the 
method of Paul with any care up to this point, we can be at no 
loss to know the line of truth he would present from week to 
week, and the argument by which he would enforce it. But 
we are not without evidence that in these first weeks of his 
ministry at Corinth, Paul was depressed by feeble health and 
the absence of his usual companions. At last Silas and Timothy 
arrived from Macedonia, bringing good news from the converts 
there. The effect upon the apostle was most marked. Kow 
we read that " Paul was constrained by the word, testifying to 
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the Jews that Jesus was the Christ.'* The word translated 
"constrained" is the same which our Lord employs, "I have 
a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished!" The sight of his companions and the in- 
formation they imparted concerning the triumphs of the gospel, 
fanned his earnestness into an intenser flame. It was as though 
he felt the word of God within constraining and compelling him 
to give it utterance. 

3. The effort wa8 comparatively a failure (v. 6). The Jews 
as a body were obstinately set against the truth. The renewed 
zeal of the apostle and his more earnest effort only stirred up a 
fiercer opposition. * * They opposed themselves and blasphemed . ' ' 
Paul felt that he was not in the least responsible for this result. 
He had done his work faithfully. The responsibility was upon 
the hearers, whether they would accept or reject the truth. 
Nor could he waste time in useless pleading. Life was short; 
his work must be done, his commission must be discharged ; 
they who will not hear must at last be left to forbear. So 
Paul '* shook out his raiment, and said unto them, Your blood 
be upon your own heads; 1 am clean: from hencef6rth I will go 
unto the Gentiles." 

IL Paul turns to the Gentiles (vs. 7-11). — "And he 
departed thence, and went into the house of a certain man 
named Titus Justus, one that worshipped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue." The Gospel is for all nations, 
and is equally adapted for all. A great work now began in 
Corinth. One of the rulers of the synagogue which Paul had 
just abandoned, named Crispus, became a convert, and joined 
the little company in the house of Justus. It must have cost 
him a great effort under the circumstances, but he made it and 
was saved. He is mentioned (1 Cor. 1:14) as one of the very 
few persons whom Paul baptized at Corinth with his own hands. 
With Crispus came his family also. This was the beginning of 
a large ingathering; "and many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed, and were baptized." This result was in blessed con- 
trast to that which followed the opening of his ministry among 
the Jews, and must have been greatly encouraging to the 
apostle. 

Nor was he left even to this great comfort. He received 
Divine encouragement in the direct assurance of protection and 
further success (vs. 9, 10), Events probably took place at this 
time which are omitted from the record, aftd which made Paul 
apprehensive, perhaps led him to think of leaving Corinth. 
The tumultuous demonstrations of the frequenters of the syna- 
gogue may have caused an alarm lest violence and bloodshed 
should ensue, and Paul needed strengthening. Consolation was 
near; the Lord stood by Paul in a vision, saying, "Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace." This command to 
banish fear and preach the truth, was accompanied by the rich- 
est and most comprehensive of all promises: *' I am with thee." 
This is a reiteration of the general promises of our Ijord to his 
disciples (Matt. 28:20). The belief in this promise is the one 
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immovable ground of courage and confidence; and without a 
full and practical realization of it no true Christian work can 
be done. Here it is made the basis of the assurance to Paul, 
" And no man shall set on thee to harm thee." The faitliof the 
apostle is further helped by the statement of the Lord, ** For i 
have much people in this city." There could not have been a 
very great number of actual Christians in Corinth at this time. 
This statement, therefore, is predictive. There were many who 
would, as soon as the word reached them, accept Christ. To 
such the truth must be brought, and they are already counted 
by Christ as his people. The classification of men implied 
in our Lord's statement is worthy of note. We make many 
distinctions among men — personal, social, educational, and 
civil, but all these affect only the external life of humanity, 
and that only for this world: but Christ's classification will be 
the basis of destiny, and will last forever. He divides the mce 
into those who belong to him, and those who do not, and the 
principle of the distinction is found in the willingness or un- 
willingness of men to receive his truth. Comforted and 
strengthened by this Divine presence, Paul continued at Corinth 
one year and six months from the time of his entering the 
house of Justus, up to the time of the arrival of Gallio the pro- 
consul, which would make his whole stay in the city perhaps 
two years, as to that year and a half we have to add the time 
spent in teaching in the synagogue, and the "yet many days " 
(v. 18) after the scene before the judgment-seat. 

III. Paul before the Roman Proconsul (vs. 12-17). — 
After Paul had been more than eighteen months in Cormth, 
Gallio arrived from Rome as proconsul. He was the brother of 
Seneca, the philosopher, who describes him in terms of the 
greatest esteem and affection as the most amiable and frankest 
of men. The philosopher, in his Epistles, also mentions that 
Gallio had resided in Achaia, but had been compelled to leave 
it on account of ill health. 

Gallio was no sooner settled in his position, than the intoler- 
ance of the Jews broke out anew and more violently. Headed 
by **Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue," and successor of 
Crispus, they dragged Paul before the judgment-seat of the new 
governor, saying, **This man persuadeth men to worship God 
contrary to the law." The charge failed to interest Gallio in 
the least. It was out of his jurisdiction. Paul opened his lips 
to reply, but the proQousul imposed silence on both parties, by 
declaring that he would have nothing to do with the case. 
Gallio was right. He drove them from his presence. 
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THE COMING OF THE LORD. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — " For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so also them that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus, will God bring with him." — Verse 14. 

Time. — A.D. 52. Place. — Corinth. 

I.ESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(13) But we would not have For if we believe that Jesus 

you ignorant, brethren, con- died and rose again, even so 

cerning them that fall asleep; them also that are fallen asleep 

that ye sorrow not, even as the ' in Jesus will God bring with 

rest, which have no hope. (14) him. (15) For this we say 

1 Gr. throuf/h. Or, will God through Jesus. 

13. IVe w^ould not have yon ignorant. — A formula somewhat fre- 
quently used by St. Paul to call attention to a new subject just intro- 
duced. (Rom. 1 : 13; 11 : 25; 1 Cor. 10 : 1 ; 12 : 1; 2 Cor. 1:8.) — Wm. Alex- 
ander, Conoeming them that fall asleep. — Not which are asleep^ 
(A. v.). The grief renewed itself over each successive death-bed. — Mason. 
The same as " the dead In Christ ** (v. 16), to whose bodies (Dan. 12 : 2, not 
their so^Us ; Ecol. 12 : 7; 2 Cor. 6 : 8) death is a calm and holy sleep, from 
which the resurrection shall awake them to glory. Repose^ continued 
existence f and awaking are implied in " sleep." That ye sorrow not 
even as the rest. — All the world besides Christians. Not natural 
mourning for dead friends is forbidden; for the Lord Jesus and Paul sin- 
lessly gave way to it (John 11 : 33, 35; Phil. 2 : 27); but sorrow as though 
there were no hope» which indeed the heathen had not (Eph. 2 : 12). The 
Chistlan hope is the resurrection. — Fausset. 

14. For if. — The *Mf*' implies no doubt; 'Mf we believe (as we do) 
then,** etc. — merely clearing the ground for a logical deduction. Tho 
writer does not care \o prove so well-known a fact as the resurrection of 
Christ; he only argues from the clear faith of the Tliessalonians with 
regard to it. — Mason. The original words rendered foUen asleep in 
Jesns are beautifully signiUcant — those who are laid asleep by Jesus ; 
who owe it to Jesus that death to them is only *' sleep*' —a sleep from 
which they shall in due season wake to life immortal and all-glorious I — 
Ifere, as In the great standard passage (1 Cor. 15 : 12-20), Paul rests the 
Christian's hope of a personal resurrection upon the resurrection of their 
Ix>rd. If God raised him, so will he also raise all his people. Will God 
brinff with him, is put impressively. They are with him now in his 
prepared mansions above; and so, when Gk>d shall bring forth Jesus, the 
Glorious Judge, and all the holy angels with him, he will bring those de- 
parted saints also. — Cowles. 

15. By the word of the Lord. — That is, in virtue of a direct revelation 
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unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we that are alive, 
that are left unto the ^ coming 
of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen 

For the Lord 
descend from 
a shout, with 



asleep. (16) 
himself shall 
heaven, with 



the voice of the archangel, 
and with the ti-unip of G^: 
and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: (17) then we that 
are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught 
up in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air: and so shall 



* Gr. presence. 



from the Lord. So 1 Kings 20 : 35; Hagg. 1 : 13; 2 Cor. 12 : 1; Gal. 1 : 12; 2 : 2. 
— Fausset, We that are alive. — This must not be forced to mean that 
St. Paul expected himself to survive to that day, for how in that case 
could he have written 2 Thess. 2 : 1, 2. It simply declares that for those 
^who shall be alive at that time, such will be the order. —Tkorold. Shall 
in no wise precede. — The old English meaningof i«-«7ew^(A.V.); which 
comes from j>rc, before, and venire^ to go. — Whedon. We here learn what 
was the exact nature of the Thessalonians' anxiety concerning the dead. 
They were full of excited hopes of the coming of that kingdom which had 
formed so prominent a part of the Apostles' preaching there (Acts 17 : 7); 
and were afraid that the highest glories in that kingdom would be en- 
grossed by those who were alive to receive them; and that the dead, not 
being to rise till afterwards, would have less blessed privileges, lliis 
would make them not only sorry for their dead friends, but also reluctant 
to die themselves. The negative {in no wise) is very emphatic in the 
Greek, and throws all its force upon the verb: " We shall certainly not 
get Che start of them that sleep;" i. e., " if anything, we shall be behind 
them; they will rise^>«/. — Mason. 

16. The liord himself —In all the majesty of His personal presence, 
not by deputy. Descend — even as he ascended (Acts 1 : 11). — Fausset. 
With a shout. — The. shout of command as the word signities; it being 
in frequent use for the authoritative command of a general at the head 
of his army; the admiral in command of his ship; the captain to his bench 
of rowers. — Cowles. With the voice of the archangrel. — The arch- 
angel's voice seconds that of the Lord (Matt. 25 : 6; cp. Heb. 2 : 2 with £x. 
20 ;1). Tmnip of God — which usually accompanied God's manifest- 
ation in glory (Ex. 19 : 16; Ps. 47 : 5); here the last of the accompaniments 
of his appearing. As the trumpet was used to convene God's people to 
solemn convocations and to war (Num. 10 : 2, 10; 31 : 6), so here it summons 
God's elect together, preparatory to their glorification with Christ (Ps. 
50 : 1-5; Matt. 24 ; 31; 1 Cor. 15 : 52).— Fausset. The dead in Christ shall 
rise first. — That is before the living saints. No allusion is made here 
to the dead or living out of Christ. Their case not being under consider- 
ation, no detailed explanation is given about them. — Thorold. 

17. Together with them.— All together: the raised dead and changed 
living forming one Joint body. —Fausset. Be canght up In the clouds. 
By some inner power, innate In the regenerate. — Estius, Caught away 
(same words in Acta 8:3-9). "The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip."— Wm. Alexander. The apostle seems to declare that some at the 
Lord's Advent will not die; but, beinpj found alive, will suddenly be 
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we eyer be with the Lord. ( 18) yourselves know perfectly that 
Wherefore ^ comfort one an- the day of the Lord so cometh 
other with these words. as a thief in the night. (3) 
( 1 ) But concerning the times WTien they are saying, Peace 
and the seasons, brethren, ye and safety, then sudden de- 
have no need that aught be struction cometh upon them, 
written unto you. (2) For as travail upon a woman with 

* Or, exhort. 

changed into the immortality which is given to the other saints, and 
caught away in clouds with them. Often as I have thought over these 
words, 1 could never form any other opinion of their me&mng.— Augustine. 
To meet the liOrd in the air. — When the king cometh into a city, they 
that are honorable proceed forth to meet him, but the guilty await their 
judge within. — Chryaoatom. To meet the Lord in the air, but not, there- 
fore, to remain there. Be with the liord.— The apostle tells us nothing 
of the events to follow, such as the General Resurrection and the Final 
Judgment, but sums up these three results for the consolation of the 
Church; Beixg with the Lord; beino together (we) with the 
Lord, and of being with him forever; in other words, there will be 
no more parting either from each other or from Him. — T/torold, 

18. Comifort one another. — Here is a balm for the *' sorrow " of v. 13. 
Rather •• in these words " than " with ",• " Repeat these very words to one 
another, and you will find the comfort.*' What bereaved Christian has not 
found this true. — Mason. So the Lord to Martha, " I am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life." ~ Thorold. 

1, 2, Conoerninsr the times and the seasons. — " Times and sea- 
sons" are not altogether synonymous terms — the former denoting 
properly long indefinite periods; the latter, periods specially adapted 
for some specific purpose, having their own peculiarity, as " the sea- 
sons of the year." But in the present case no special distinction 
appears, both referring apparently to the great subject ever prominent 
in this epistle: the time of the Lord's second coming. As to this, ye 
know accurately [absolutely and truly] one great fact, viz., that it will 
come with no forewarning; unexpectedly, as a thief of the nigrht sends 
fqrward no token. This salient feature of that coming, Jesus himself 
had taught most fully (Matt. 24 : 42-44 and 25 : 13 ; Luke 17 : 21 and 
12 :39, 40); and his disciples had repeated his words (2 Pet. 3 : 10 ; Rev. 
3 : 3 and 16 : 5). — Cowlea, 

3. They. — The men of the world. Verses 5, 6 ; ch. 4 i 13, " the rest; " 
all the rest of the world save Christians. — Fausset. Peace and safety. 
— Carrying on the thought suggested by the word "night"; they are 
taking their repose in security, without dreaming of any interruption to 
their slumbers. — Destruction cometh upon them. —Literally, 
stands over them ; or takes its stand over them : presents itself. The 
present tense is used for the sake of a more vivid effect. As travail. — 
A common Oriental simile to express not only suddenness, but horror 
also. — A/ason. It is but the dictate of common sense that we should 
account the day of death to each individual as in every practical point 
equivalent to the day of the Lord's coming. So viewed, the admonition 
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child; and they shall in no the day: we are not of the 

wise escape. (4) But ye, night nor of darkness; (6) so 

hrethren, are not in darkness, then let us not sleep as do the 

that that day should overtake rest, but let us watch and be 

you *as a thief; (5) for ye are sober. (7) For they that sleep 

all sons of light, and sons of sleep in the night; and they 

* Some ancient authorities read as thieves. 

applies to every soul in every age ; to every reader of these lines, and to 
hini who writes as well. — Cowtes. 

4. But ye. — "Though the world (which lieth in darkness) may be sur- 
prised at the coming of the Day, you, members of the church, living in 
the light, cannot be surprised." The words In darkness seem to be 
suggested by the mention of " night " in verse 2 ; and the chief thought (as 
the succeeding verses show) is that of supineness, inattention, torpor, not 
so much either ignorance or sin.— Mason. That day. — laterally, the day; 
elsewhere called, " the day of the Lord *' (2 Pet. 3 : 10.), •• the day of God " 
(2 Pet. 3 : 12), " the day of Christ" (2 Thess. 2 : 2), " the day of our Lord 
Jesus Christ " (1 Cor. 1:8).— Tharold. As a thief. — There is another 
reading which has two of the best MSS. and the Coptic version in its 
favor, and the judgment of Lachmann and Dr. Lightfoot, '* As thieves.** 
But not only is the evidence from the MSS. strongly in favor of the 
received text, but the whole context shows that St. Paul was not think- 
ing of the day as catching them at evil practices, but as catching them in 
inadvertence. — Mason. 

5. For ye are all sous, etc. — Ye have no reason for fear, or surprise, 
by the coming of the day of the Lord :— Sons of llgrht and sons of the 
day. — A Hebrew idiom : as sons resemble their fathers, so you are light 
(intellectually and morally illuminated in spiritual things) (Luke 16 : 8 ; 
John 12 : 36). —Are not of. — i. e. belong not to night nor darkness. The 
change from " ye *' to " we " implies, Ye are sons of light, because ye are 
Christians ; and we, Christians, are not of night nor darkness. — Fausset. 

6. So then let us not sleep. — There is cordiality and encouragement 
for the readers, in his including himself with them in this. Of the sleep 
of sin he speaks also in £ph. 5 : 14 ; thereby denoting the sluggish, dull, 
confused nature, unsusceptible of what is divine, indifferent to salvation; 
as it is found in the rest (ch. 4 : 13), those not Christians, the children of 
darkness. — Riggenhach. St. Paul (as always) indicates that it was 
possible for "children of light" to be converted back into "children of 
darkness." — Mason. But let us wat<^. — What is meant is clearness of 
spirit, the freshness of the sharpened sense, vigilant waiting for the Lord, 
circumspection over against the enemy. — And be sober, — is frequently 
joined with watchfulness, 1 Pet. 6 : 8, and often. As intoxication in the 
literal sense disposes to sleep, so is it here understood in a comprehensive 
signification. The innate weakness and sluggishness of the flesh of itself 
inclines to drowsiness (Matt. 26 : 41) ; therefore should we avoid what 
would involve us in the guilt of self-stupefaction, and of thus aggravating 
this tendency. — liiggenback. 

7. They that sleep, etc.— It would seem that the literal meaning is 
here preferable.- The sleep is a literal sleep, the drunkenness a literal 
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that be dririkeii are dninken sober, putting on the breast- 
in the night. (8) But let us, plate of faith and love, 
since we are of the day, be 

drunkenness. These two things are samples of the whole line of feeling 
and conduct of thoroughly indolent and dissipated men, whose pleasure 
is in the darkness and covert of the night. — Wm. Alexander, 

8. But let us. — As belonging to the day, where light rules, walking in 
day toward the great day, be sober ; here, on the tide of the poeitlTe 
exhortation, this only is repeated, which it is incumbent on us to do, lest 
we deprive ourselves of watchfulness. Puttingr on, or having put on ; 
they who watch are also clothed ; they who are called to the conflict ^re 
equipped with armor. The inward, courageous preparation is the main 
thing ; but that impels to the use of the right means. As those who have 
put on, etc., we should shun intoxication, which disables the combatant. 
— Rigge^ibach, Breastplate of faith and love. — We have not to do 
with the Christian soldier as aggressive and going forth to conquer, 
which idea is developed in Eph. 6 : 11 ^ ^ seq., but only as defeosive, and 
protected in breast and head against sudden blows. The three *' theo- 
logical virtues" are the Christian's defence. (Cp. chap. 1: 3; 1 Cor. 
13 : 13). The " breastplate " is a cuirass fitting close to the body, and in 
Ephesians this cuirass is composed of righteousness, while faith becomes 
the shield, and love disappears from the panoply. The " faith *' here is 
a general trust in God's presence and goodness ; the ** love '* is the love 
both of God and men. Perhaps it is unnecessary to inquire particularly 
why faith and love are represented as covering the body, and hope as 
covering the head. It seems far-fetched to consider the first two as keep- 
ing the heart, i. e., the aflfections, from injury ; the third as preserving 
the brain, i. e., keeping us from miscalculating the dangers and so falling 
into despair. In the passage of Isaiah which St. Paul here imitates, the 
" helmet of salvation" appears to mean little more than a helmet which 
secures safety ; bnt as one of the chief benefits which such armor confers 
is the confident hope of coming off unhurt, St. Paul fairly describes that 
hope itself as being a protection. In the forefront of the lost (Rev. 21 : 8) 
stand those who have had no "hope" or •' trust." — -Ma*<m. 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — The First to the Epistle Thessalonians, the 
earliest of Paul's thirteen apostolical Epistles, was written from 
Corinth, A.D. 52. The apostle felt the deepest interest in his 
converts in Thessalonica. He had sent Timothy back to look 
after them, while he pressed on to Athens and finally to Corinth. 
In the latter city he waited the coming of his messenger, to learn 
the condition of the infant Church. Timothy brought a good 
report. The converts had indeed been called to suffer persecu- 
tion, but they had heroically endured. Then Paul writes them. 
His letter joyfully reviews the history of his work among them 
and the results which flowed from it, and brings out those con- 
siderations which were adapted to encour^e and confirm them 
in the Christian life. 
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Lesson Topics. — I. A Lesson of Consolation. II. A 
Lesson of Admonition. 

I. A Lesson of Consolation (4: 13-18). "Wherefore 
comfort one another with these words" (v. 18). Tliis exhorta- 
tion marks the apostle's object in writing this passage. The 
words form a message of consolation. The Thessalonian Cliris- 
tians were in trouble because they were in error. They believed 
that the iSnal advent of Christ was just at hand. They expected 
his return while they were yet * * alive on the earth." Thus believ- 
ing, they had concluded that those of their number who died 
previous to his return would be the subject of great loss, — 
would not have advantages equal to those who would be livinj; 
at the time. The departed, they thought, would have no part 
in the initial glory of his triumphal advent. So they mourned 
for their dead as having no hope. They were not the first, nor 
the last, wiio missed the consolations of the Gospel by misap- 
pi'ehend ing its truths. The apostle seeks to comfort them in 
their bereavements by removing their misconception. In doing 
so he touches upon four particulars, each fruitful of important 
suggestion. 

1. The Christianas sorroic. " That ye sorrow not, even as the 
rest, which have no hope" (v. 13). This is the object he has in 
view in their enlightenment. *' That ye sorrow not." The ex- 
hort.ation is absolute. The Christian may not mourn at all for 
the pious dead. There is no occasion for it. They have not 
lost, but immeasurably gained, by the transition. But while we 
may not mourn for them^ we are permitted to weep for ourseltes 
— for our own loss and loneliness. This is natural and it is not 
wrong. Frequently it affords the only relief possible, at the 
time, to the bursting heart. Yet there are many who misappre- 
hend the truth on this side, and who conceive it to be not compat- 
ible with complete Christian resignation that they should weep 
over their bereavements. Not unfrequently the children of 
sorrow are exhorted to this effect by mistaken friends. And 
here, as every where, misapprehending the truth, we fail of much 
of the comfort of the Gospel. "But we would not have you 
ignorant, brethren," that it is no part of the office of Christianity 
to blunt the sensibilities of our nature, and that he who wept 
tears of human sympathy with the sorrowing sisters of Bethany 
will sympathize with you in your sadness and your tears. Then 
weep freely over your losses, only see to it that your sor- 
row be tempered and solaced by the thought of the departed 
one's eternal gain, and the glorious hope of reunion in the pres- 
ence of the coming Lord. 

2. The Christianas death. Paul here describes it as "fallen 
asleep in Jesus." This figure is beautiful and suggestive. 
There is nothing more blessed and welcome to the weary than 
sleep. The apostle's description suggests the idea that all toil 
has ceased. The laborer has retired from the vineyard. The 
pilgrim has reached his journey's end, and gained his father's 
house. For him now there is sweet repose. The cares of busi 
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ness, the toils and anxieties of life, the noise of the bustling 
world, disturbs not the unbroken rest of the departed Christian. 
Then sleep implies a feeling of security. Men do not commit 
themselves to slumber till they are satisfied of the safety of their 
position. And how secure are the holy dead ! They have died 
"in the Lord," they "are fallen asleep in Jesus." There is 
in the apostle's figure the further idea of reinvigoration. Ko 
bath is so renovating to the system as a bath in the wave of ob< 
livious slumber; and as sleep brings mysterious renewal to the 
powers, so the Christian's body "is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power." Finally, sleep suggests the idea of blissful 
anticipation. We yield ourselves to repose with the hope of a 
new day. So the Christian enters into rest in joyful hope of the 
rcisurrection morning. 

3. The Christian's Lord. Three prominent and important 
facts concerning Christ are here incidentally brought to view, in 
their connection with the apostle's line of thought. 

(a). His death. It is faith in Christ as having died for our 
« sins that gives us victory over death. He has, by his death, 
opened a way by which sin may be forgiven. "The sting of 
death is sin," because sin is the cause of eternal death. Had 
we never sinned, we should not dread to die. There would be 
no ground for such fear. And even now, though the soul 
be sinful, might it, by some means, become separated from sin, 
there would again be no dread of dying. A holy soul cannot be 
otherwise than blessed whether in this world or any other, in 
time or in eternity. Is there, then, any way by which sinful 
souls may be forgiven and purified ? This is the great question. 
The Gospel gives the answer. Yes ; by the death of Christ this 
very salvation is provided for all who will avail themselves of 
the provisions of Divine mercy. " Whom God set forth to be a 
propitiation, through faith, by his blood, to shew his righteous- 
ness, because of the passing over of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God ; for the shewing, I say, of his right- 
eousness at this present season : that he might himself be just, 
and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus " (Rom. 3: 25, 
26). " If we walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin" (1 John 1:7). He takes away the 
fear of death who takes away its sting. He takes away its 
sting who takes away our sins. Then, " Behold, the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world" (John 1: 29), 
and thus gives us the victory over death. 

(6). His resurrection. A second aspect of the general idea 
is found in the fact that Christ " rose again." He overcame the 
king of terrors. But he conquered not for himself alone. " But 
now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the first-fruits of 
them that are asleep" (1 Cor. 15: 20). The harvest will assur- 
edly follow. " For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him " (v. 14). This brings us to the other great fact con- 
cerning the Christian's Lord presented in this connection. 
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(c). His final advent. Paul speaks very confidently of this 
fact. He does not argue about it, but assumes it as a settled 
and accepted tenet in the faith of the church. He insists on 
two points in connection with it. His coming will be pernonaL 
Hb is coming, not a vision of him, not a representative. He 
will appear, not as earthly monarchs sometimes appear, by a 
delegated substitute, '* for the Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven." His coming will be glorious, " With a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God." No 
mortal can fathom the meaning of these words. We can only 
ponder them, remembering that ** to them that wait for him," 
and to them only, Christ *' shall appear a second time, apart 
from sin, unto salvation." 

4. The Christianas destiny. This is brought to view here 
both in its process and in its result. 

(a). The process. At the coming of Christ in his glory, his 
people will **be caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air." Not all, however, from the same condition. Some 
will come from the realms of the dead and others from the 
spheres of the living. But the movement will be simultaneous. 
** We that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen asleep." " The 
dead in Christ shall rise first; " that is, before those that are 
living are "caught up." For "we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump: for the trumpet shall soun(|, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed" (1 Cor. 
15:52). Then all together shall be caught up in coiuitless 
multitudes to meet the glorified Lord in the air. 

(b). The result. " And so shall we ever be with the Lord." 
Hei'e is a beautifully simple yet marvellously comprehensive 
description of heaven. It must imply as the final destiny of 
the redeemed, exalted position. Divine companionship, infinite 
satisfaction, and eternal security. "Wherefore comfoit one 
another with these words." What words they are ! Words 
which tell us that for the child of God, sorrow is solaced by 
hope, death is conquered by faith, the mortal puts on immor- 
tality, and all through Christ, our crucified, risen, and ascended 
Lord, who is coming again to receive us unto himself, that 
where he is there we may be also. 

II. A Lesson of Admoxition (5:1-8). This admonition 
respects the appropriate course to be pursued by the Lord's 
people, in view of his coming and all that his coming involves. 
Christians should be watchful. This watchfulness must take 
the form of preparation to meet the coming Lord. This does 
not consist in always thinking and talking about it, in idly- 
speculating about the time when it is to happen, nor in con- 
stantly looking for it. The apostle declares here, what our 
Ijord himself teaches elsewhere, that it is useless to write about 
"the times and the seasons." Those the Father has reserved 
in his own power. The thing that is certain is that Christ is 
coming, and coming suddenly and unexpectedly "as a thief in 
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the night," and the best preparation for the event will be 
needed, for to the unprepared it will be terrible (v. 3). Paul's 
teaching as to what constitutes that preparation is in perfect 
harmony with our Lord's (Matt. 25:1-30). Be awake, act as 
becometh the children of the day. Have oil in your lamps. 
Improve your talents. No other course is compatible with the 
obligations that are laid upon us here, or with the character 
which we have assumed as the followei*s of Christ. ^^ For they 
that sleep sleep in the night; and they that be drunken are 
drunken in the night. But let us, since we are of the day, be 
sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love; and for a 
helmet the hope of salvation." 
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CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE. 

GOLDEN TEXT. — *<Be not weary in well-doing. — 
Verse 13. 

Time. — A.D. 53. Place. — Corinth. 

LESSON-TEXT AND NOTES. 

(1) Finally, brethren, pray even as also it is with you; 
for us, that the word of the (2) and that we may be deliv- 
Lord may run and be glorified, ered from unreasonable and 

1. Finally. — The word used by one who is rapidly proceeding to the 
end of what he has to say (Phil. 3:1; 4:8; 1 Thess. 4:1).— WUliam 
Alexander. As to what remains. Pray for ns — as I have prayed for 
you (chap. 2 : 16, 17). — Fauaset. St. Paul leaves people praying for him 
everywhere (Rom. 16 : 30 ; 2 Cor. 1:11; Eph. 6 : 18, 19 ; Col. 4 : 3 ; 1 Thess. 
5 : 25 ; cp. Hebrew 13 : 18. — Ma8<m. That the word of the I^ord 
may ran. —The word of the Lord (1 Thess. 1 : 8), or the word of God 
(1 ThesB. 2 : 13), is the gospel. To run is to fulfil its course swiftly and 
without hinderanoe ; not bound (2 Tim. 2:9); to spread itself to where it 
is not yet ; and where it is already, to bestir itself, and come into proper 
oireolatlon. And be g^lorified. — Not merely commended, and its glory 
recognized (Acts 13 :48), but really glorified by its fruit, and actual de- 
monstration of its Divine power and truth ; Calvin : in the renewal of 
men into the image of Christ ; whereby, certainly, are called forth many 
praises to Qod (cp. chap. 1 : 12 ; Rom. 11 : 13). Even as also it Is 
with yon. -^ (1 Thess. 3:4); he thus cheers them (cp. 1 Thess. 2 : 13). — 
Riggenhach, 

2. That we may be delivered f^m unreasonable [atopoi] — men 
out of placey ineptf (mi of the way^ bad: an undesigned coincidence with 
Acts 18 : 5-9 . . . Paul's desire for deliverance was in order that it might 
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evil men; for all have not 
1 faith. (3) But the Lord is 
faithful who shall stablish you 
and guard you from ^ the evil 
one. (4) And we have confi- 
dence in the Lord touching 
you, that ye both do and will 

» Or, the faith. 



will do the things which we 
command. (5) And the Lord 
direct your hearts into the 
love of God and into the pa* 
tience of Christ. 

(6) Now we command you, 
brethren, in the name of oui 

* Or, 'evil. 



enable him to further God's word (Bom. 15 : 32). — Fausset. The synagogues 
of the Jews were fountains of persecutions. — Tertullian. The brethren 
addressed would readily understand this allusion to " unreasonable and 
evil men " the same doubtless who followed Paul, dogging his steps from 
Thessalonlca to Beroea (Acts 17 : 5, 9, 13) ; who were upon him again in 
Corinth (Acts 18 : 12) ; and who gave him no rest whenever he touched 
Judea (Acts 61 : 27-31 and Rom. 15 : 31). Very unreasonable men were 
those ; never "pleasing God and contrary to all men ** (1 Thess. 2 : 15). 
Paul had suffered everything short of death at their bloody hands. — 
Cowles. Have not fUth. —Greek, "the (Christian) faith:*' the only 
antidote to what is *' unreasonable and evil." The Thessalonians, from 
their ready acceptance of the Gospel, might think " all " would receive 
it ; but the Jews were far from having such a readiness to believe. — 
Fatisset. 

3. Bat the Lord is flaithfol. — It must not be thought from this that, 
the word '* faith " in the previous verse meant " fidelity." St. Paul after 
his favorite manner, is playing upon two meanings of the word : ** But 
whether men have faith or not, the Lord is faithful." There is the same 
play of words in Rom. 3 : 3. This characteristic of God is named because 
God stands pledged to all who believe in Him. Who shall stablish 
you. —How soon St. Paul reverts from his own needs to theirs ! He does 
not continue, as we should expect, with " wlio will preserve im." — Mcuon. 
Keep you firom the evil one. — The great hinderer of " every good 
word and work." Cp. Matt. 13 : 19 ; £ph. 6 : 16 ; 1 John 5 : l^.—Famtet. 

4. We have oonfldenoe in the liOrd touching: you. —Bather, We 
rely upon you in the Lord : the clause forms the counterpart to the last 
verse. — Jfoson. That on the divine side, since the Lord iafoAthful^ 
everything possible will be done, that possibility and faithfulness being 
limited only by the laws of Grod's action in the kingdom of grace, laws 
prescribed by himself upon himself. And among those laws is the pos- 
tulate by him required, that man, as free>agent, should use granted 
grace, and power to meet the conditions necessary to justification, sancti- 
fication, preserving grace, and eternal life. — Whedon. 

5. Direct your hearts. — lliis word representing the moral will power 
— into or unto the loving God : — and into the patlenoe of Christ, this 
being the meaning of Paul's word, and not a " patient waiting for Christ " 
(A. v.). The words of Paul mean a patience under suffering like that of 
Jesus himself. — Cowlea. £ndurauce of the cross of Christ, patiently 
home after the example and in the strength of Christ. — VortiuA, 

6. We command you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. — Not we say this, but Clirist — such is the meaning of "in the 
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Lord Jesus Clirist, that ye 
withdraw yourselves from 
every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the 
tradition which ^ they received 
of us. (7) For yourselves, 
know how ye ought to imitate 
us: for we behaved not our- 
selves disorderly among you; 
(8) neither did we eat bread 



for nought at any man's hand, 
hut in labor and travail, work- 
ing night and day, that we 
might not burden any of you: 
(9) not because we have not 
the right, but to make our- 
selves an en sample unto you, 
that ye should imitate us. ( 10) 
For even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, 



' Some ancient authorities read ye. 



name of our Lord Jesus Christ." — Ckrysostom, That ye withdraw 
yoiuraelves firom. — The word means '* to abstam from habitual conver- 
sation with," '* to keep at a distance from," '* to treat with studied dis- 
tance and coldness," " to be shy of." [It is said that it is peculiarly used 
of those on a voyage by sea, " to give a wide berth to." — William Alex- 
ander. From every brother — i. e., every Christian. It was impossible 
to be so strict about the outside world. (Cp. 1 Cor. 5 : 10, 11.) The man 
still remains a "brother" (v. 15) . — Mcutoii. Walketh disorderly.— 
Like a soldier wandering out of the ranks, and so destroying discipline. 
— Whedon. This disorderly walking is shown by the context to be the 
neglect of useful labor — not working at all upon anything useful, but 
being " busybodies " — active enough, but active upon nothing of value 
toward subsistence or the improvement of society. Of course these.meu 
must needs eat like other people ; and therefore throw themselves upon 
the unrequited labor of men of more sober mind and better life. — - Cowles, 
I^ot after the tradition. — The whole course and institution of the 
Christian life, which St. Paul had dehvered to them. Cp. 1 Thess. 4 : 11 ; 
2 Thess. 2 : 15 ; infra v. 10. — William Alexcmcler. 

7. For — Justifies the assertion that they Jiad received a better teach- 
ing. (Cp. 1 Thess. 2:1: 4:9; 5:2.) — Mason. Yourselves know. — 
Another appeal to their own consciences in proof of his truth. Our- 
selves. ^- Again appealing to his own example. 1 Thess. 2:9; Acts 
20 : 34, 35. — Whedon. 

8. For noug^ht. —That is, as a gift. — Tliorold. 

9. Not because we have not the rigrht. — Paul recognized fully his 
right as an apostle and as a preacher of the gospel to be supported by the 
people whom his labors had so richly blessed. He is now writing from 
Corinth where he lived with Aquila and Priscilla and wrought with them 
in the manufacture of tents (Acts 18 : 1-3), and where he had occasion to 
discuss the principles now in hand and to put forth his reasons for waiv- 
ing his rights as a minister, and throwing himself upon his personal toil 
for his living. (See 1 Coi-. 9 ; 2 Cor. 11 : 7-12 ; 12 : 13-18.) — Cmcles. An 
ensample. — The same word as in 1 Thess. 1 :7. Literally, a model, — 
Mason. Imitate us. — In our habits of industry. — ThoroUh 

10. If any will not work, neither let him eat. — This was a favorite 
proverb in the Jewish schools — " whoever doth not work, doth not eat." 
Another good saying was, " Let not him, who would not labor before the 
Sabbath, eat on the Sabbath."— William Alexander. It is St. Paul's 
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If any will not work, neither 
let him eaU ( 11 ) For we hear 
of some that walk among you 
disorderly, that work not at 
all^hut are busyhodies. (12) 
Now them that are such we 
command and exhort in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that with 
quietness they work, and eat 
their own bread. ( 13) But ye, 



brethren, be not weary in well- 
doing. (14) And if any man 
obeyeth not our word by this 
epistle, note that man that ye 
have no company with him, to 
the end that he may be 
ashamed. ( 15) And yet count 
him not as an enemy, but ad- 
monish him as a brother. 



order, nay, the ordinance of the Holy Ghost — and we should all put to 
our helping hands to see it kept— A« that wilt not labors let him not eat. 
Relieve him not. But hath not Christ required us to feed the hungry ? 
" Honor widows,'* but those that are widows indeed ; so, relieve the j90f>r, 
but those that are poor indeed. — Bishop Sanderson. 

11. For we hear. —Explaining how St. Paul came to speak upon the 
topic at all. Walk among: you disorderly. — A verbal repetition of 
V. 6. — Mamn. That work not at all, but are busybodles. — Not busi- 
ness me9», bujt — busyhodies. For there is such a play upon words in the 
apo6tle*s Greek. — Whedon. Busy only with what is not their own busi- 
ness. — Jowett. Working at no business, but being busyhodies. — Ellicott. 
Gregory Nazianzen had this text in his memory when he cried — "I had 
rather be unduly Idle than a busybody." k," Neglecting their proper work 
(of getting honest, tinbegged bread) and occupying themselves, with a 
mean and mischievous sedulity, in things which lie outside their own 
proper sphere.*' — William Alexander. 

12. Command. — A command on which a penalty depends. £xhort« 

— A tenderer word, appealing to their own sense of Christian duty. 
Quietness. — The opposite of a restless, busybody impertinence. Own 
bread. — Instead of playing the parasite and eating the bread of others. 

— Whedofi. 

13. But ye, brethren. — He thus turns once more to those free from 
blame, and them only he accosts with cordial address. — Jtiggetibach, Be 
not weary In well-dolngr. — Lose not heart in well-doing. — Ellicott, 
This is an exhortation to " the patience of Christ," for which the Apostle 
had prayed. The phrase takes for granted that they had been hitherto 
engaged in *' well-doing ** — {.«>., in acting honorably, " walking honestly 
towards them that are without '* (1 Thess. 4 : 12) ; and St. Paul is anxiouH 
to preserve them from '* fainting " (as the word is translated in Gal. 6 : 9), 
and so slipping into the like idleness and bringing scandal upon the 
Church. — M€Mon. 

14, 10. Note that man and have no company with him. — With- 
draw socially from that disorderly brother : let him feel that he has no 
moral support from his brethren. This may take the pride out of him 
and put him upon sober reHection,— Cowles. And.— Not, yet (A.V.). 
The original is simply And, which is much more beautiful, implying that 
thif very withdrawal from brotherly intercourse was an act of brotherly 
kindness. ^Maaon. Count him not as an enemy, bat admonish him 
as a brother whose welfare you seek, whose soul you love, qnd whom 
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(16) Now the Lord of peace Paul with mine own hand, 
himself give you peace at all which is the token in every 
times in all ways. The Lord epistle: so I write. (18) The 
be with you all. grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 

(17) The salutation of me be with you all. 

you would reclaim and save. The spirit of these precepts is most admir- 
able —- so truly Christ-like ; so well adapted to save, so profoundly wise. 
— Cowles. 

16. The liord of pMMW himself grive you peace.-— The " Lord of 
peace" is none other than he who said : '* Peace I leave with you ; my 
peace I give unto you '* (John 14 : 27). It was morally beautiful in Paul 
to commend his brethren to this Great Giver of peace for those blessings 
of peace which the exercise of wholesome discipline might put in jeop- 
ardy,— Cowles. The Lord be with you all. — Another way of ex- 
pressing the prayer for peace ; for where He enters He says, " Peace be 
unto you." The word *' all " is strongly emphasized, catching up the 
"all times" and "in all ways." St. Paul has spoken with strong cen- 
sure of some ; but he wishes to show that he bears no ill-will to any ; and 
to leave olf by blessing all, as he began by giving thanks for all (chap. 
1:3). — Mason. 

17. The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. — Hitherto 
therefore, Paul had dictated : and that was his custom (Rom. 16 : 22) : 
though Gal. 6 : 12 purports otherwise. — Riggenhach, Which, — Namely, 
the autograph addition of a salutation, or valedictory prayer, not the 
special words in which it was couched. — Mason. So I write. — The ex- 
pression seems to meet any doubt which might arise in their minds. It 
may suggest a security against the possibility of forgery. This would 
coincide with the meaning assigned by some to 2 Thess. 2:2. — William 
Alexander. 

18. The g^raoe of our I<ord Jesus Christ be with you all. — As in 
the First Epistle, only that here cdl is expressed ; no one, therefore, even 
of the delinquents is excluded. — Riggenhach. With some slight varia- 
tions in form, the " Grace" closes all the Pauline £pistles (and that to 
the Hebrews)^ " and is peculiar to them." — William Alexander. Such a 
preacher of Divine Grace was Paul. — Eatius. 

m 

ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION. 

Introduction. — Paul's Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians was also written from Corinth, probably toward the close 
of the apostle's stay in that city. Since the sending of the first 
Epistle, some one had been imposing upon the Thessalonians a 
forged letter, purporting to be from Paul himself, to the effect 
that the day of the Lord was close at hand; exciting them, and 
causing them to walk disorderly, and neglect their own business 
in life. The immediate object of the second Epistle was to re- 
assure by fuller explanations those among them whose minds 
had been shaken and unsettled by this forged communication. 
They are assured that the crowning event about which they have 
l)een disturbed is not yet, — that there are things which in the 
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Divine counsels were destined to precede the coming of the day 
of the Lord, and the manifestation of which was kept hack hy 
circumstances then existing. The main interest of the Epistle 
is in the second chapter, which contains a solemn and mysteri- 
ous intimation of a personal antichrist, who will immediately 
precede the Lord's return; and who, making many to fall by 
liis audacity and wonderworking, shall Unally be destroyed by 
the brightness of the Divine coming. The writer also seizes the 
opportunity to commend the Thessalonian converts for their 
faith and patience under continued opposition, and severely to 
rebuke the tendencies to idleness and restlessness which were 
already apparent in the church. 

Lesson Topics. — - 1. Prayer. II. Command. III. Bene- 
diction. 

I. Prayer (v. 1-5). — It is among the highest and most 
blessed privileges of the Christian that he may intercede for 
others in prayer. He is, by virtue of his character and rela- 
tionship to Christ, made a priest unto God. Paul always re- 
membered his converts in prayer, and he would not have them 
forget him and his fellow-laborers, but bear him on their hearts 
to the throne of grace. In this final word to the Thessalonians, 
the apostle — 

1. Asks their prayers (vs. 1, 2). We may be sure that this 
was no formal request. Paul felt the need of their intercession. 
He would have them pray. 

(a). For the success of the Gospel. ** That the word of the 
Lord may run and be glorified, even as also it is with you." In 
the form of this request Paul asserts the dignity of the gospel, 
— it is " the word of the Lord " ; and the apostle well knew its 
claims to this high and sacred designation. He had first heard 
this word of the Lord in circumstances of strange and mysteri- 
ous interest. It proved to be the power of God to his salva- 
tion. He had since that eventful hour tested its truth in many 
ways, and he had found it to be the immutable word of the liv- 
ing Lord. He desired that Christians should pray that this 
gospel should have free and unimpeded circulation. There 
are hinderances to the progress of the truth. These are 
variously manifested. There are impediments to the gospel in 
the spirit of persecution, in the prevalence of idolatry and 
superstition, in the eifects of infidelity, in the inconsistency of 
those who profess to receive it; but all of them, however varied, 
may be resolved into one, the opposition of the human heart to 
the power and influence of the gospel. The prayer asked for 
by the apostle is a prayer that the Divine Spirit might accom- 
pany the truth, so as to win these hearts into submission to 
and acceptance of the word. But the removal of hinderances 
so that the word of the Lord may have free course, is not 
enough. This is only the negative aspect of the case. Paul 
would have his friends pray for him, that the word mi^bt be 
"glorified.'* What does he mean by this expression? When 
may the word of the Lord be said to be '* glorified''? It is 
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glorified certainly when it becomes the medium of spiritual 
enlightenment and renewal, when its supreme authority is felt 
and recognized, when its discoveries are cordially received, 
when its injunctions are practically regarded, when its holy in- 
fluence is exemplified in the tempers and in the conduct of those 
who profess to receive it. The word of the Lord is "glorified 
when that word becomes the law of all yoiur thoughts, the rule 
of all your actions, the authority to which you submit with 
implicit deference, the principle moulding all the elements of 
your nature into subjection to itself. The connection between 
true prayer and this success of the gospel is attested by the 
Scriptures, the history of the church, and the experience of 
believers. Prayer honors the agency of God. It moves the 
hand that moves all things. If we have the ear of God, we are 
sure of the hand of God. If tlie spirit of supplication be 
poured out upon us, the very consciousness of that fact is itself 
the pledge of success. God himself is the giver of that good 
and perfect gift. Whatever leads to God comes from God, and 
whatever comes from God leads to him. All the promises of 
the Bible, and all the experience of the Church, encourage us 
to pray for the success of the gospel. Paul here refers to 
known instances of success accomplished through prayer, as an 
encouragement to pray. "Even as also it is with you." The 
Thessalonian church was born of prayerful effort. The woril 
of the Lord had been glorified there by the faith, liberality, 
self-denial, and patience of hope displayed by the converts. 
The word through them sounded out into all the surrounding 
region, and many turned from dumb idols to serve the living 
God through their instrumentality. The apostle thus refers to 
known instances of the power of prayer both as an illustration 
of what can be done, and a pledge of what God will do in 
answer to earnest and believing prayer. 

(&). For the preservation of its ministers. Paul asks their 
prayers that he and those who labored with him in the gospel 
might "be delivered from unreasonable and evil men; tor all 
have not faith.*' Be it remembered that this Epistle was writ- 
ten from Corinth. We have already seen what were PauPs 
bitter experiences with the intolerant Jews of that city. They 
so resisted the truth and blasphemed that he was compelled to 
turn away from them to the Gentiles. Then they followed him 
with their persecutions, and he was only saved from their ma- 
Henity by the refusal of the Roman proconsul to entertain their 
false charge. His experience in the city of Thessalonica and 
other cities was of the same kind. The apostle had good rea- 
son to characterize these opposers as " unreasonable and evil 
men." The motive and the means of their opposition were 
alike unreasonable and wicked. This is always true of religious 
persecution and persecutors. Bigotry cannot reason. It sub- 
stitutes rage for reason, abuse for argument. Well might the 
apostle entreat his brethren to pray that he might be delivered 
from such. The Divine promises of protection and guidance 
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to those who go forth in the name of Christ, give encourage- 
ment In such prayer. 

2. Encourages their faith (vs. 3, 4). ** The Lord is faith- 
ful." Faithful to his promises, not one of which ever has or 
ever can fail. The promise once made, the fulfilment is abso- 
lutely certain. Faithful in his relation, and we may depend 
upon his filling up all the relations in which he stands to his 
people as God and Father. The apostle specifies in two par- 
ticulars what the faithful God may be trusted to do. ** Who 
shall stablish you.*' This the apostle had prayed for on their 
behalf (2:17), and now he encourages them to expect this 
grace. **And guard you from the evil one." We have aa 
much need of Divine grace for our preservation as for the be- 
ginning of the good work of God in our souls. A further 
ground for their confidence that God would hear their prayei-s 
was found in the fact that they had done and would do the 
things commanded them. ^*And we have confidence in the 
Lord touching you, that ye both do and will do the things 
which we command." There is a sense in which we must have 
faith in omselves — in our sincere efforts to comply with all the 
Divine requirements, before we can exercise faith in God. Any 
consciousness of a lack of integrity in ourselves must be fatal 
to trust in God. 

3. Prays for them (v. 5). Two most important things Paul 
prays for, both spiritual in their nature. That their hearts 
might be directed into the love of God, and into the patience of 
Christ. Here is the very essence of true religion, which has 
the love of God for its spring or motive, and the example of 
Christ for its perfect model. 

II. Command (vs. 6-15). — Having commended the obedi- 
ence of the church in the past and expressed his confidence in 
their obedience for the future, Paul proceeds to give directions 
concerning the treatment of some who walked disorderly. Per- 
fection is not to be found even in the church. Faulty persons 
are to be found in the best society of Christians. In the church 
there were idlers who, as is usually the case, were busybodies. 
This may seem paradoxical, but it is time to the facts of obser- 
vation. We constantly observe that those who have no busi- 
ness of their own, or, if they have, neglect it, are generally the 
busiest about other people's affairs. Paul clearly marks out the 
course to be pursued toward such. *' Withdraw yourself from 
every brother that walketh disorderly." Though the apostle 
puts this statement first in his command, we can see by read- 
ing the whole, that his teaching here is in harmony with that 
of our Lord (Matt. 18; 15), and that such disorderly persons 
were to be first admonished in private and with all kiadness, 
not as enemies but as brethren. He enforces the reasonable- 
ness of this command by reference to the law of labor — '*If 
any will not work, neither let him eat," — and to his own ex- 
ample when he was among them. 
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III. Benediction (vs. 16-18). — In conclusion Paul desires 
three blessings for these Tliessaloolan Christians. Let us de- 
sire them for otiraelves and our friends. " Now the Lord of 
peace himself give you peace at all times in all ways." This is 
a most comprehensive petition, hut it does not go beyond the 

Bromiaes of God, the provisions of redemption, or the possi- 
Qitiea of Divine grace. " Tlie Lord be with you all." We 
need nothins more to make us safe and happy, nor can we 
desire anything better for ourselves and our friends, than the 
presence of God with us and them. It is this Presence that 
makes lieaven. No matter where we are if God be with us, 
nor who is absent if God be present. " The grace of our Lord 
Jeeos Christ be with you all." Through this grace we may 
hope to have peace wltl) God and in God, and enjoy the per- 
petual presence of God. This grace underlies all the blessings 
we enjoy here and hope to enjoy in the world to come. 



NEW LESSON HELPS 

FOR 1884. 



In addition to our List of Helps for 1883, we shall issue 
for the new year the following, viz.: — 

TEACHER'S QUARTERLY, containing, in addition to 
Quarterly for Older Scholars, Hints for Teachers on each 
Lesson. Prepared by M. C. Hazard. Price, 8 cents per 
quarter. 

PILGRIM QUARTERLY for Younger Scbolars. 

Prepared by Mrs. William Barrows. Price, 4 cents per 
quarter, or 15 cents per year. 

LESSON LEAVES for Younger Scliolars. By Mrs. 
Barrows. Price, 6 cents per year. 



These additional Helps are published at the earnest request 
of Sunday-School Superintendents and others, and we are con- 
fident that the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps will be found 
sufficient to meet the wants of all Classes for Lesson Study. 



For full list of our Sunday-School Helps, see Well Springy and 

cover-page of Quarterly. 

Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 

GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 



THE 

CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH. 



BY KEV. F. E. CLARK. 



This book begins with a chapter on child-life in the 
Bible, then shows the place that children may claim in 
the Church ; and then gives an account of the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor, which has 
been an important part of the life of the church of 
which the author is pastor, and which was the first of 
several hundred now in existence. 

^* Here is a good thing for the Church of Christ, for tlie 
Christian home, and for all that have the care of the young. 
You will not lay it aside till you have gathered the honey. The 
plan is a fresh seed dropped into the new soil of youth, and 
promises much." — Dr. C. L. Goodell, St. Louis.* 

'^ The hook is less a discussion of a theory than an account 
of a very hopeful experiment. Happily there are no denomi- 
national limits to the possibilities of this experiment, which 
seems to be worthy the study and imitation of ministers and 
churches." — Boston Journal. 

*' This volume goes straight to the root of its subject, and 
makes suggestions which not only are practical but are the 
fruit of careful and considerable experiment. It is at once the 
discussion of a theory and the record of an experience. 

" This book deserves to be studied and prayed over by every 
pastor of every denomination throughout the country. We say, 
without hesitation, that few books of all published during the 
last year ai-e worth as much to the world as this." — Congre^ 
gationcUiat. 

** An earnest and practical effort to show how to develop and 
sanctify both the social and practical side of Christian life 
among our young people and children. It is full of valuable 
hints. Our preachers, parents, and Cbrlsttan teacfaen will 
read it with profit." — Zlon's Herald, Boston. 

Price, post-paicly 75 cents. 

Comretational May Scbool & FnlilisliiDS Sooietr, Boston. 

GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 



YEAES AGO; 

OB, 

Boys and Girls of Olden Times, 



BY HBS. S. L. HALL. 



This is a folk-story of New England country life 
half a century ago, for young children. These simple 
incidents of children in a Christian home, their thoughts 
and conyersations, make charming pictures, delightful 
to read to children. Each chapter is complete in 
itself, yet all have the same characters, and are all 
linked together in a single story. 

'^ A series of charmiug sketches of life in the country in the 
days when such modern notions as railroads and telegraphs 
were not dreamed of, when people were cont^t with the quiet 
enjoyments of life. The boys and girls will find these chaptens 
pleasant reading, and much more wholesome than some of the 
exciting books of the day." — New York Observer. 

''A story about the boys and girls of the olden time who 
lived in the shadow of Mt. Tom, and whom the boys and girls 
of the present time will like very much to read about." — Ad- 
vance, Chicago. 

" Very pleasantly-told incidents of other days, very amusing 
to the little people of to-day." — Zion*s Rerald, Boston. 

*' The Congregational Publishing Society has published few 
books of late more deserving of popularity than Years Ago; or, 
Boys and Girls of Olden Times, The book will recall to many 
an aged reader the people and the scenes of childhood, in a 
manner and to a degree which now are as unusual as they are 
delightful, and every natural and healthy boy and girl will relish 
it exceedingly." — Congregationalist 

Price, post-pcdd, $1.00. 

Congregatiofial May School ft Pnblisliiii£ Society, Mon. 

OEORGH P. SMITH, Agent. 



Galilee in the Time of Christ. 

BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., 

U. S. CONSUL AT JERUSALEM. 

Ko Book has received more unqualified commendation from the 

Press of this country and Europe. 

Post-paid, $1.00. 

"A picture of Galilee as it was in the time of Christ— a picture so im- 
mensely dilt'erent from the one which the present condition of the country 
suggests as possible, and scarcely less diiferent from the one popularly enter- 
tained concerning the former resources, population, and culture of the 
Galileans. A glance at the book is sufficient to show that its preparation 
must have cost careful study ; a perusal of it only confirms the impression of 
scholarly painstaking." — Bibliotheca Sacra, April^ 1882. 

"With great industry Dr. Merrill has collected from the most varied 
sources, information which will be of great use to those who have not the 
means to consult the original authorities for themselves." — London Atheiiseum^ 
Jan. 14, 1882. 

" He is well acquainted with the literature of the subject, particularly the 
German : the descriptions of the activities of the inhabitants are very striking, 
and the style is easy and flowing." — Theologische Literatur, Zeitung, Leipzig ^ 
February f 1882. 

" No clergyman can afford to be without the information wfklch Is embodied 
in this beautifully conceived and executed little treatise." — Christian Leader, 
Boston, 

" SundayH9chool teachers will find its compact and clear pages of service 
in interpreting the life of the early time." — Christian Register. 

" Its full index makes it equally serviceable as a book for reference and 
reading."— JV^c«7 York Observer. 

" A book of interest alike to Jews and Christians. Dr. Merrill has almost 
exhausted all that has appeared in reference to his theme.** — Jewish Mes- 
senger. 

•• The great benefit from this volume is that the careful reader will feel 
that he knows the scene of our Lord's journeys, and almost sets his own foot 
on that sacred region of the East." — The Pacijic, San Francisco. 

" This little monograph is the best authority on the subject of which it 
treats to be found in the English language." — Christian Union. 

" It stands almost, if not quite, alone as a monograph on this subject. It is 
very readable as well as full of interesting matter." — Sunday School Times. 

** Dr. Merrill's life at the East in connection with the Palestine Explora- 
tion Society Researches furnishes to all strangers that certificate of his 
fitness to speak with authority in these departments, which, however, is not 
required by those who personally know him and his work." — Con^repo- 
ticnalist. 

For Sale by all Booksellers^ or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 

Oongregational Publishing Society, Boston. 

GEO. P. SMITH, Agent. 



CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

CONGREGATIONAL HOITSE, BOSTON. 

THE B£ST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. HEI.PS FOR 1884. 



THE PILGRIM SERIES 



OF 



GRADED LESSON HELPS 

For Every Department of the Sunday-School. 



MONDAY CLUB SERMONS. — Friee, $1.50. 

MEREDITH'S POCKET NOTES ON THE INTERNA- 
Tl ONAL L ESS ONS. —In Four Parts. Price per vol . , ao ceii ts ; 
91.00 per year, post-paid. 

TEACHER'S QUARTERLY (new). —Containing, in addi- 
tion to Quarterly for Older Scholars, hints for teachers on each les- 
son. Prepared by Mr. M, 0. Uazakd. Price, 8 cts. per quarter. 

Senior Department. 

PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK, No. 1. — Price, 15 cts. 
PILGRIM QUARTERL F. — Price, 6 cts. ; 20 cts. per year. 
LESSON LEA VES. — Price, 1^ cts. per year ; 63 cts. per 
hundred. (All these are prepared oy Rev. R. K. Meredith, D.j>.) 

Intermediate Department. 

PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK, No. 2.— Price, 15 cts. 

PILGRIM Q UAMTERLYf No. 2 {new). —For Younger 
Scholars. — Price, 4 ctB. per quarter : 16 cts. per year. 

LESSON LEA VES FOR YOUNGER SCHOLARS (new). 
— Price 6 cts. per year. (AH the Helps for the Intermediate 
Department are prepared by Mrs. William Babbows.) 

Primary Department. 

THE LESSON HANDBOOK. — For Frim&ry and Interme- 
diate Teachers. — Bound in Cloth. Price, 91.00. 

LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPEB. — Four pages; 
original cuts ; beautiful songs. Price, 25 cts. per year, weekly. 
(The Helps for the Primary Department are prepared by Mrs. 
W. F. Cbafts, of Brooklyn.) 

The toants of all classes for lesson study are met by the above list. 



The WeU-Spring. 

Best Children's Paper, with page each week for Teachers, 
Missionary News, statements of approved Library Books. 

Terms. —Weekly Edition : Ten copies or less to one address, 
postage prepaid, 60 cts.; ten to twenty. 65 cts.; twenty or more, 
50 cts. Semi-Monthly Edition : Less than ten copies to one ad- 
dress, per copy, 30 cts.; ten copies or more, per copy, 24 cts. 
Monthly : Less than ten copies, 16 cts.; ten or more, 12 cts. per 
copy. 

GEO. P. SMITH, Afirent. 
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